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NEW YORK," “MAY 6, 1876. 





Philosophical 


FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


To illystrate all departments of Physical Science, 
Specialty of sets of Apparatus fer Common 
and Grammar Sch 


Magic Lanterns and Stereop- 
ticons. 


Views from all Countries, and a speciality of views | 
to Mlustrate Scientific Subjects. 
Views made to order at reasonable prices. Lists on 
, Catalogues 10 cents each. 
Jesse §. Cheyney, 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. . 
Successor to James M. QuEEN & Co. 


ToEuropean Travelers. 
F. S. EMMONS, 


AGENT FOR 
WHITE STAR, NATIONAL, 
and ANCHOR LINES. 


eo and others | 


"He will bohnppy to snswer any correepondence in re 
lation to this subject. 

Ff. 8, EMMONS, cor. Grand 8t. and Randolph ave — 
Jersey City Heights. 

Can be seen in New York at 29 Wail et., — the 
hours of 4 and 5 P. M. 





Apparatus’ 


AT 44 
Now in its 


sale. 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN 


PAST FORTY-THIRD ST., 


NEW YORK. | 
16th year. 


MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAL. 


An entirely new set of material Cheap, Beautiful and purely American, 
vented by, and manufactured only for Miss Coe, kept constantly on hand and for | 


in- 


Teachers and families supplied at very reasonable rates. 
A Training class for teachers agd mothers will be organized at the American | 
| Kindergarten Building, on the Centermial Grounds, Philadelphia. 
Training classes are also instructed at the Kindergarten Rooms, 44 E. 43, St 

All the Froebel Ipras adapted to American wants. 





THE Greatest SELLING CENTENNIAL Boox Is 


OUR COUNTRY 


And Its Resources, 

Not only complete in our thrilli he of 100 
| years’ growth, but grand in deseri ptions of our 
great Lakes, Rivers, Mountains Cities, Curiosities, Nat- 
| — Wonders, and all our Mighty Resowrces in Agricul- 
| ture, Commerce, Minerals, a form of Gor- 
ernment, etc. HISTORY and DESCRIPTION 
a AMERICA’S GREATEST NATION and 
CENTENOIAL CELEBRATIONS, profusely 
| Titmserated. No extant. Over 1369 Pages | 

i=. a“Century ” Map anda - aa 's-Eye ‘w 


more =.  y- io tgs paddy laces HUD. 


BARD BROS., Pube., e., Philadelphia, Px, Cina. Chi. 
| TL, Springfield, Mass. 








| Amusements, Recitations 


Readings, etc., 


Temperance Plays and Dialogues, 10 different. 15 c. 
| each. Comic Irish Sketches, 40 different, 15 ¢. each 





Cowperthwait & Co.'s 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


> Readers and Spel- 

ers. 

Warren’s New C raphies ; 

Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 

Creene’s New Crammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES ~~ eee 


ven to any School books, 
No other @ , except Von Steinwehr’s received 
more than “ mention ” (See report of U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education for 1873, page 147.) 
Catalogues free. Liberal terms for juc- 


Cowrrrtnwarr & Co. Philadelphia 
Wa. H. Warrver, New York Agent, Office with Baker 
Pratt, & Co. 142 & 144 Grand &t. N. ¥. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers,~ 
303—404—170-351, 


Ha other Makers, desire to 
post Fay sasdekt te anid tashutions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE. Souz Aczwr. 








AGENTS WANTED for the New Histori- 
. eur 


cal Work, 
WESTERN BORDER. 

A Complete and Graphic of American Pioneer 
Iie thrtiling couihions of tek eon whet foes. Exciting 
Adventures; 

en and Boys, eS setters. 
—A book for 

& Co,, 36 8 Bere pes cng 


| Amat Guide, 25 cts. Guide to the Stage, licts. 
| Art of Acting, 15 cts. The Olios or Speaker's compan- 
ion, 3 parts, for 45 cts. Lord Bulwer Lyttor’s Plays, 
six in number, for72 cta. Mossey’s Exhibition Reciter 
30 «ts. Comic Rec'ter in five parts for T5 cts, Dramat- 
ie Reciter 50 cts. Juvenile Plays for Home performance 

Book containing five for 50 cts" Etheopian Parior Sketch- 
es five as<o: for 75 cts, Variety Parlor Sketches 
five for 75 cts. Mrs Jarleys Wax W. parts for 
5icta. Any of the above veg mally Punta — 


| receipt of price. All published 

Variety and Am Anvonements generally — 
plete Catalogue sent with Books, on aes 

tage Stamp. W. C. Wemyss, 706 way, new 


~ GREENLEAF’S 
Mathematical Series, 


Parker’s E 





ses in Compo- 


Rosert 8. Davis & Co. PuBLIsaERs 


Boston. 
Standard Books. 
Improved Books, 
Books Unsurpassed in Excellence. 
Co dence solicited. Liberal terms 
for introduction. 
Oriando Leach, 


142 ap 144.GnamD Sr. N.Y. 





An agent just cleared $199 fret 3 weeks selling the 


LAV INGST an 
first (50,000 


| desired. 


Minerals For Schools. 


We offer to the teachers carefully se- 
lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- 
fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that will bring 
(them within the reach of every one 
| These minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 

Set, No. r. 
contains 10 minerals, Price $1.00 and 
will be sent by mail for $1.50. 

Set, No 2 
contains 25 minerals. Price $3.00. 

Ser. No. 3. 
contains 25 minerals, each is in a separate 
tray, Price $5.00 

Set, No. 4 
contains 50 minerals. Price $6.00. 

Set, No. 5. 
contains 50° migerals, each in separate | 
trays. Price $10. 

Ser, No. 6. | 
contains 50 minerals in black walnut 
case, with book. Price $13. 

Ser, No. 7. 
contains 100 minerals, each in a separate | 
tray. Price. $20. 

Set, No. 8. 
contains 100 minerals in Black walnut 
case. Price $25. 

Larger collections will be furnished if 
Address. 


New York SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
17 Warren St. 
New YorK. 


THE SUN 
FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 
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eres te Presidential cam will be so 


illustrated in THE NEW 
| tartan Paty 
parties! We will send the 


paee or the DAILY, four pages, for 





Address THE SUN, New York City. 


sommand it to candid men of all | 
EEKLY EDITION (eight | 


=e tet Jonay © EDITION, came se, prayed 





WE NEW YORK DRAMA ic poblished om the 
a heed 8 Sa x. 


i r: Vou. t = Pesisemep 


Lomdem Assurance, Delies Corser, foe 
My * Secret, Plague of My Life My « Wik, 
Two Flats end « Sharp. | Por Better or Worse. Th Heer 
Ne. & Ne. f. Ne. 
The Strangrr, Ree Stoops te Cameymes 
Mr Jofias Latch Key, ac My Tere Next, 
Unprotected Female TU Tell Your Wits. Marry tn Haste. 
No. 4 | Ne. & No. 
Ricterlers | ‘The Rent Day, 
The Married Rake, | A Hushend in Clover, | Used-Up, 
A Parr ' wy Dade Be ett 


The shove 12 Numbers making « Beautiful Book of over 
wo ag THIRTY eh COMPLETE PLare 
Geto » Bownd, extra choth, full agaeeeaEp 


aS 
le Pare thos a 


EF Since aa oventgtd 
pio. Ber i820. Address WHEAT & CORSETT, Now Tork, 


Music Books! 


Centennial Collection of National 


SONGS. [Ip Boarda, 50 ots, in —— cts.) Atruly 
elegant and attractive collection of the Patriotic Songs 
of all nations, arranged for Solo or Chorus Singing, and 
especially fitted to the celebrations of this year 


Living Waters. (as cts.) ny p. Fr. novoxd 


No better book of the kind has ever appeared. For con. 
ferences,Praise Meetings,Prayer Meetings, Camp Meet- 
ings, ete. Hymns and music all in perfect taste, and of 
a high order. 


Bieienety ef Musical Information, 
($1.2 The only Musical Dictionary, and 
“ —+ convenient book of reference, 





Shining River. [35 ets.) This charming Sab- 


bath School Song Book is received with great favor, and 
is worthy of universal adoption, 


High School Choir. ($1.00.) In extensive 


use in Academics, Seminaries and High School, Mu- 
sic in two, three and four parts. 


’ 
The People’s Ghorus Book. ‘*-”-) 
Each glee or chorus is a gom, and as a collection of giees 
is quite equal to anything of the kind that has appeared. 
Any book sent, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


C.H. Ditson & Co., 
7ll Broapwar, 
New York. 


|Gooavene § POCKET GYMNASIUM. 


The Most Complete System 


Ever Devised tH Home Practice 


The following are are a few of the 
advantages derived from the 
use of the Pocket Gymnesiom: 
It calls into direct action all the 


J.E. Ditson & Co., 
Buccessors to Las & Watuen, 
Phila. 





muscles in r Agr of the 
general ~~ — 
i ot »y per 

cone of : habits. 
sme cheawieg pomare se 
im young 


persons, and 
strength to the muscles Te cupparting the apinal column 
a Awad os ae ones oth dynpepaia, indigestion. nervous 
debility, weshagns ot the s-4 lung and liver companies. etc., 
the results. Itis 


it may rad- 


used with 
wated to the use of the strongest man or the weakest child; 
is admirably adapted to the use of a “5 and con valescents, 


where gentile exercise is To ladies aod children 


especially, ¢ the enpcien wt be! be found of of jy most invigorating 
chavaster. It is highly recom yr ty 
and all those who have made a ~ subject of exercise 


—, PRICE List. 
No. 1. For Children 4 to 6 years, 
6to & $1.10. No. 3. Fur Children 5 to 10, No. 4. For 
Children to 14, $1.30. No. 5. For Ladieean Children 14 years 
4 upward, $1. No. 6 For Gentlemen of moderate stren . 

$1.50. wey eee te set of seven, $9.00. No 7 
fitted with « screw-eye and to attach Ne the wall er@oor. 
Two of this size property arranged make a Com pote Gymna 
sium. Sent re toer teceipt of price. A 

a —— CURLER © 0o., 


7 Broadway, New York. 


-. Not ver Children 
2 


P.O. Bex 6,156. 
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D. Appleton & Co. 
549 & 551 Broadwa*. New-York 


| ‘HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HIS- 
TORY OF THE WORLD. 


From the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Accom- 
panied with Eighteen Colored Maps and numerous 
Engravings. By J. D. Quackensos, A. M., M. D. 
12mo. 473 pages. Price, $1.75. 

3 le that is a model of 

pg written in a style - ‘ 


c terest, . 
I¢ is not a mere record of wars and conquests, 

bat portrays as welPthe manners and social life ot the 

ti cient, medi al, and modern, their progcas 
in science, literature, and the arts, discovery, 
tion, and civilization; leaves insignificant details and 
repulsive statistics out of view, but ts all that ‘a 
of real consequence, dealing, in fact. with nany inter- 
esting parts of the world’s annals which have been 
heretofore comparatively overlooked. It condenses 
the whole history of the past into s moderate-sized 
volume than can be readily mastered in the course of 
the ordinary school year.” 


RATIONAL METHOD. 
Following Nature, Step by Step, to learn how to Read, 
Hear, Speak, and Write French. By CLaupE Mar- 
CEL. 1 vol.,18mo. Price, 50 cents, 





emonics, and, in a great measure, 
Uietionary end the advice of a teacher. It is composed 
of two simple operations: familiarizing the ear and 


RIT er iaow sent roe 
FRENCH CHILDREN AT 
HOME.: 


For teaching French conversation by the Marcel sys- 
tem. Price, 90 cents. 


Schutte’s Elementary Cerman 
Course. « 
On a new plan. Price, $1.00. 


Sample copies mailed to teachers and school officers 
for examination, on receipt of one-half price. 


ROHRER’S BOOKKEEPING. 


The most complete system extant, and at prices 
below any other series, 
Ni. B. Special terms.made for introduction, 












PRICES. 
Primary... .cscecsecceccvccssccccccccccccsscees $ 5O 
Common School Edition.... 150 
Counting House Edition. ... 300 
Bey .icccccesccccccsccccccceseteccccesccscesssece 200 
Le@ctureB ... 2. ccc ce ec cee seer seen eeeeeeeeeeeeaees 50 


A sample copy of either book for examination, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or the five 
books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
200 N. Fourth st, , St. Louis, Mo, 


NEW BOOK for 
BIBLE READERS & TEACHERS. 


3000 SURO BIBIEE 


Pertaining to Scripture Persons, Places and Things; 
shudi and Answers ; 
inclu: Prize Questions % 


crostica, Puzzles, F and 
many val sctioas tables. 
By A New Yorx Sunpay Senoo, SUPERINTENDENT, 
With an Introduction by 
REV. J. H VINCENT, D.D. 


350 12mo, Price $1.50, 
Schools supplied on iiberal terms, 


E. B. TREAT, Pablisher, 
No. 805 Broadway, New York. 


35 cts. Centennial Readings. 35 cts. 
© Recitations and Dialogues, with a choice 
variety cf other matter in the “ ELOcUTION- 
1st’s ANNUAL,” - ei 200 pages. Sent 
post-paid on receipt 0 cents. 
“2 J. W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


.Carmina Yalensia. 


A popular collection college songs and music, 


1 vol. octavo. New Enlarged Edition with Ilumi- 
nated Cover and Frontispiece. 


Price $1.75—Full Gilt $2.25. 
Taintor Bros. & Co., Publishers. 
758 Broadway, New York. 
SCHOOL MUSIC. 
HAPPY HOURS: 
A SCHOOL SONG BOOK zr 


HOWARD KINGSBURY and A. A. GRALEY, Aurors 
of “Happy Voices,” “Echo to Happy Voices.” 

















This popetes Desk 06 eee ee Ee 
nk eee ee ee ee bank ie 
Ei pe blished. is uni popular and 
wears W 12mo., boards. Price 50 cents. 


Address, TAINTOR 


BROTHERS & CO, 
758 Broadwey, New York, 


— 


JUST COMPLETED! 
Sheldon’s Readers, 


Prof. E. A. SHELDON, 
( PRESIDENT STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, OSWEGO, N.'¥.) 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED! 


With over three hundred Engravings from Original Designs! 


Retail. Introduction, Exchange, 





Sheldon’s New First Reader, + percopy, 25 17 13 
Sheldon’s New Second Reader, > ae 50 34 25 
Sheldon’s New Third Reader, e a 75 50 38 
Sheldon’s New Fourth Reader, «+ ~ 125 84 63 
Sheldon’s New Fifth Reader, - sl 150 100 75 

i=) 


No other series of similar books were ever so carefully and discrffninately graded from les- 
gon to lesson, from book to book, as these have been, both with reference tothe gradual in- 
troduction of new words, and the introduction of topics of varying significance, to meet the 
needs of the intellectual advancement of the pupil. 


Shelden’s Primer, 20 cts. Introduction, 14 cts. 
Sheldon’s Reading Cards, $5.00, Introduction, $3.00. 
Sheldon's Manual of Reading, (For Teachers Only,) $1.00. 


Guyots New Intermediate Geography. 


Containing Map of New York and Vicinity with Descriptive Text and Map 
Questiors. Is now being used in the Cities of 


New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken, Elizabeth, 
Bayonne, de., he., he. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


INos. 748 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL SERIES. 


i her SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete in 
every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excellent, and the most universally 
ete Series of School and College Text-Books ever issued by a single publishing house, It 
ncludes amon g othersthe following : 














Standard Books of National Series. Newest Books of National Series. 
er & Watson's National Readers. Watson's Independent Readers. 

rker & Watson's National Spellers, Watson's ent Spellers. 
Monteith & McNally’s Monteith’s dent Geography 
Davies’ P Peck's Short Arithmetice. 
Clark's English Grammars. Clark's Brief, and Normal Grammar. 
Emma W 's Hi y Barnes’ History of the United States, 
Beers’ Round-hand Penmanship. Steele’s 14 Weeks Course in each Scizace. 
Peck’s Ganot’s Phi y- Wood's Botanist and Florist. 
Jarvis's Ph and Laws of Health. Peabody's Moral Philosophy. 
Porter's Chemistrics. Worman's French Echo. 
Wood's es of Li te s Series. 
Oleveland’s Com ums terature Searing 8 Aneid. 
Pajol’s French — wees 
Chapman's American Drawing. m’s Logical -keeping. 





The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 30 vols., headed by Page's “ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND Price List of all A. 8. Barnes & Co.’s Publications will 
be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 


The “NATIONAL TEACHERS’ MONTHLY” commands in its editor and contributors the 
sa uae talent the country affords. Subscription, $1.00 per annum. Sample copy 
‘en 


ts. 
A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 
112 & 113 William Street, 113 & 115 State Street, 


112 Camp Street, 
ANEW YORK. RHICAGO. 


NEW ORLEANS, 





SECOND YKAR OF 


MeN AiO EAC GN THE 


Spiciest of the educationals. Sample free. Subseriptionjone dollar. With the New Tous 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, $8.00 for both. Address A.S, BARNES &CO., 111 & 113 William St. N.Y. 


POUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


H. 5. JEWETT, A.M, Principal. 


The appointments of this institution are first-class. Boys are fitted for business, for our bi.t Colleges, West 
Point, and the Naval School. The uniform isof a dark blue broadcloth, cut similar to that of West Point. 
Lestons in Music, Dancing, Drawing, and Modern Languages by the hest of instructor®. WVooal Music free. 


It is now in the fourteenth year ‘f= highly prosperous existence. Situated about one mile from Vassar 
College, Terms, per annum, $45), 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





























IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 
138 & 140 Grand St, New York. ' 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Swinton’s Geographical Course. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Author of Word Book Series, Outlines of 
History, Language, Lessons, &c. 








| namely : 


In these works the author has presented the 
subject of Geography in accordance with the 


/most advanced methods of instruction now 
| pursued in our leading cities, and has intro- 
, duced features of such novelty and importance 


that the publication of these Books must mark 


A NEW ERA IN CEOCRAPHICAL 
TEACHING. 


The Course is embodied in two beoks 


é 


‘ELEMENTARY COURSE IN CEO- 


GRAPHY ; designed for Primary and Interme- 
diate Grades, and as a complete shorter course. 128 
pages, 8vo. 


COMPLETE GOURSE IN CEOCRA- 
PHY ; Physical, Indusirial, and a spcAal Geogra- 
phy for each State in the Union. 136 pages, 4to- 
$1.80 . Sopies fer examination with a view to intro. 
duction, will be mailed, of the ELEMENTAKY on the 
receipt of $ .50, and of the Comper Geography on 
the receipt of $ .90. 


5 ROBINSON’S , 
Shorter Course in Mathematics, 
Edited by D. W. FISH, M. A. 


In this Cours the Seience of Arithmetic, oral 
and written, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded 
books. The series is substantially bound in 
cloth, and is the handsomest, cheapest and best 
Shorter Coorse in Mathematics new before the 
public, 


FIRST BOOK 
* ‘pages. 50 cents. 


IN ARITHMETIC. 165 


beer y “ysis ARITHMETIC. 508 pages. 
1 40. 


COMPLETE ALCEBRA. 462 pages. $2.00 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 234 
pages. $1.00. 


ALCEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 192 pages. $1.50. 


The Complete Arithmetic is also published 
in two volumes, PartI. and Part II. Price So 
cents each. = 

The First Book and The Complete Arith- 
metic will be mailed for examination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for 
the two books. 


White's Progressive Art Studies, 
By GEORGE G. WHITE. 

Mr. White has solved the problem of a ra- 
tional system of Drawing, adapted to our com- 
mon educational wants. The system is issued 
n the form of cards neatly encased in enve- 
opes, containing 12 each, with an accompany- 
ing Manual of Instruction, and duplicate sheets 
of blank drawing paper. The Elementary Se 
ries is now ready, consisting of 4 sets: 


A Lines and their Combinations. Price 60 cents. 


B Cubic Diagrars, “@e 
C Light and Shade, “eo 
D Practical Studies, “@o« 


Sample sets of the Elementary Series, for 
examination, with a view to introduction, will 
be sent on receipt of $1.25. 


Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 


duction of the above works, 


Ivison, Blakeman. Taylor & Ce., 


Publishers, 





188 & 140 Grand St., New York, 
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Price Five Cents. 








Labor Ipse Voluptas. 


Tis true “cares iron crown” will heavy reat 
Unceasing on the brow ; 

The cross another gives to us to bear 

The weary head will bow ; 

And hope will oft, affrighted, flee away, 

At the o’erburdened now. 

Deep thought will trace her name in furrowed lines; 
And eyes grow dim that long, sad vigils keep ; 

The hands may never rest, but work and work, 
Till comes, at last, lifes blessed solemn sleep. 


Better than rust, to wear thyself away 

To noble purpose given ; 

Than drone life, im the idle throng to lead, 

Uncrowned, each day, for heaven ; 

Than without thought or care, or dream or prayer, 

The daily bread to leaven, 

A heart that’s full and sweet of holy love 

As armor clad, will ward off sorruw’s esting ; 

A life that’s full of work cannot be sad, 

But in the end will sweet contentments bring. 
BENJAMINE. 





tae > 


F. A. P. Barnard, LL. D. 


FREDERICK AUGUSTUS PORTER BARNARD 
was born May 5th, 1800, in Sheffield, Mass. 
At the age of fifteen he was admitted into 
Yale College, and graduated four years 
later, taking the highest honors. He gave 
his attention immediately thereafter to teach- 
ing, having obtained a position in the Hart- 
ford Grammar School. In 1830 he became 
tutor at Yale, but served one year only, with- 
drawing from that relation to take charge of 
a department in the American Asylum for 
the Deaf and Durb at Hartford. One year 
later he was called to the New York Insti- 
tute for the Deaf and Dumb, where he re. 
mained five yoare, Then, having been elec- 
ted Professor of mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in the University at Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, he went thither and entered upon 
the duties of the position, discharging them 
with creditable ability until 1848, when he 
was transferred to the chair of chemis 
try and natural history in the same institu- 
tion. 

After six years’ occupancy of this professor- 
ship, he accepted an invitation to take the 
chair of mathematics, natural philosophy, 
and civil engineering in the University of 
Mississippi. Two years later he was elected 
president of that institution. He remained 
thus related until the opening of the late war, 
when he resigned. 

During his connection with the University 
of Alabama he had given much attention to 
astronomy, contributed to the erection of an 
observatory, etc. After his retirement from 
that institution he gave much of his time in 
1862 and 1864 to stellar observations at Santi- 
ago, Chili, and afterward, until June, 1864, 
he had charge of the chart painting and litho 
graphic departments in the office of the Uni- 
ted States Coast Survey. In May that year 
he was elected President of the Columbia 
College, New York. This important post he 
has occupied until the present time, evincing 
in its administration an ability which has 
contributed much to extend the usefulness of 
that widely-known and highly-repated insti- 
tution. 


| In 1829. shortly after completing his stu- LA pamphlet which he addressed to the trus- 
| tees ot the University of Mis<issippi in 1858, 
metic, which found deal of favor among lin which he discussed the practicability of 
teachers, and was placed on the list of books building up a true University in our couatry, 


dent life at Yale, he published aschool arith- 


_ required for admission into Yale College. In 

1830 he published an addition to Bridge's Con- 
ic Sections, modifying that author consider- 
ably, and giving the work an almost origin 
| al cast. This book became, and was tor many 
| years, a text-book in Yale College and other 
collegiate institutions. 

While connected with the New York Insti- 
tutes for the Deaf and Dumb he ccntributed 
largely to its reports, and wrote articles for 
| the North Amerizan and other Reviews, on 
topics related to deaf mute instruction. His 
| “Analytical Grammar,” with symbolic illus- 
tratious, was published in 1837. This work 








ans like Mr. Goold Brown and others. The 
stereotype-plates were destroyed by fire, not 
long after its publication, and it has not been 
republished, but the method formulated by it 
continues to be used in the New York Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum. 

During his residence in Alabama aud Miss- 
issippi Dr. Barnard was engaged very ac‘ive- 
ly in the endeavor to improve the systems of 
education primary and secondary, as well as 
advanced, and wrote a good deal on related 
subjects. He contributed to Henry Barnard’s 
Journal of Education and to the American 
Journal of Science. His letters on “College 
Government,” which were publisbed in 1854. 
attracted no little attention from’ educators. 








| had a wide circulation beyond the State for 
| which it was intended ; doubtless it had some 
|influence upon the recent discussions of the 
subject and the developments which have 
grown outof them. In the same year he de- 
livered the ‘‘annual oration’ before the society 
of Yale Alumni. In 1857, as chairman of a 
committee of twenty appointed by the Amer- 
ican Association for the advancement of Sci- 
ence, he made a voluminous report on the 
history and methods of American coast sur- 
vey. In 1860-61 he delivered a course of 





lectures before popular] audiences at the 
Smithsonian Institute on the Undulator. 








President Barnard of Columbia College. 


attracted the attention of eminert grammari-| Theory of Light, which lectures “were com. 


iled and published as an appendix to the an 
nual report of that institution for 1862. This 
was the only systematic presentation of the 
mathematical and physical theory of optics 
which had been published in thig country 
down to that time. 

In 1867 he was appointed by the President 
of the United States one of the Commissioner 
to take charge of American interests at the 
International Exposition held that year in 
Paris. On his return therefrom he {prepared 
an elaborate report, which awakened much 
public interest. In 1871 he published » vol- 
ume on the Metric system of weights and 
measures, showing how it could be adapted 
to the use of the American people, and 





the advantages to be derived from its use. 
Dr. Barnard has always shown a very 
lively interest in matters relating to popular 
education. In lectures, in contributions to 
many periodicals, to his college work, and in 
many scientific investigations, he has been 
conspicuous for his sympathy for his modern 
progress generally. His annual reports as 
President of Columbia College have discussed 
with much boldness of the day relating to 
higher education ; his viewS lean strongly to 
what may be called the liberal side, favoring 
a considerable latitude of choice to be given 
to the student in the selection of studies, par- 
ticularly during the later years of a collegi- 
ate course, 

In 1860 he was elected President of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. . This office he held until 1866, 
when he presided over the meeting held that 
yearin Buffalo, N.Y. His address before 
this association as retiring president, given 
at Chicago in 1868, discusses the doctrine of 
the materialistic school of modern physico- 
mental philosophy, which regards physical 
and mental forces as reciprocally convertible 
Dr. Barnard took strong ground against this, 
and his address was an admirable analysis 
of the questions involved. It was translated 
into German, and awakened much discussion 
in foreign philosophical circles. 

When the National Academy of Science 
was founded by act of Congress in 1863, he 
was named as one of the corporators, and ac- 
ted as chairman of the physical section in 
1870-72. , In 1855 he received the degree of 
LL. D. from Jefferson College, Miss., and the 
same degree from his alma mater in 1859. In 
1861 a degree of D. D. was conferred upon 
him by the University of Mississippi; in 1872 
that of L. N. D. by the regents of the Univer. 
sity of the State of New York. He is con- 
nected with many learned societies of this 
country and of Europe, and is regarded in 
literary and scientific circles as a man of 
mark and a good representative of American 
progress. 


Se A te 


Personal Reminiscences, of Dis- 
tinguished Educators. 


By 8.8. Ranpatu. Late Surr. New Yorx 
Crry ScHoors. 
No. 18. 


SeconD FREE ScHooL CAMPAIGN, 

THREE years subsequently to the "events 
described in my last article, soon after the op- 
ening of the [legislature of 1849 the Hon. 
CuRIsTOPHER MORGAN of Cayuga, then er- 
efficio State Superintendent of State Common 
Schools, called the attention of that body, in 
his first annual report to the subject of a 
Free School System: pointing out an able 
manner all its excellencies, and contrasting it 
with the miserably imperfect, unsatisfactory, 
and defective system then prevailing. On 
the 26th of March following, an “Act EsTasB- 
LISHING FREE SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE 
State”—drawn up by ALEXANDER G. JonX 
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son, Esq, then Deputy Superintendent—was 
passed through both branches of the legisla- 
ture with unprecedented unanimity. These 
schools were thereafter to be supported, in 
addition to the public funds heretofore ap- 
propriated to that object, by an annual tax of 
an equal amount, to be levied upon the tax- 
payers uf the respective towns and counties, 
according to the apportionment of such pub- 
lic money made during.the current year. In 
addition to this each school district was direc- 
ted to raise such an amount, at its annual 
School Meeting, as in conjunction with their 
distributive share of the funds already pro 
vided, should be adequate to defray all the 
expenses of the year ensuing for the support 
of the school for at least four months, and 
for building, repairing fencing, &c, school 
houses, and other contingent expenses as 
might be necessary, This act was to be sub- 
mitted to the electors of the state for approv- 
al or rejections at the ensuing annual State 
election in November. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the 
legislature on the first of Mey. Mr. JoHNSON 
was promoted to the position as Deputy Sec- 
retary of State: and I was summoned from 
my Fairfax County farm in Virginia where I 
had spent the last three years, to resume my 
former functions as Deputy Superintendent 
of Common Schools, and to brace on my ar- 
mor, through the District School Journal, 
for the impending conflict. 

The result of the submission of the Act for 
the establishment of Free Schools throughout 
the State, was its approval, by an aggregate 
vote of 249.872 against 91.951—a majority of 
157.921. Four Countics only, out of the fifty. 
eight—Tompkins, Chenango, Cortland, and 
Otsego gave majorities against its adoption 
amounting in the aggregate to 1.257. 

Notwithstanding this unprecedented una- 
nimity the suceeding winter, spring and sum 
mer of 1850 developed the most bitter and 
pervading hostility to the new law througout 
nearly the entire ru ral districts of the State : 
a hostility, strange to say, chiefly based upon 
the principle of the law itself, inspective of 
all its imperfections of detail,—the principle 
that the funds of each community each school 
district, and the entire State, should provide 
for the education ot each of its future citizens. 
The wealthy land owners, merchants, and 
others loudly protested, against the idea of 
any obligation or duty on their part to pro- 
vide or assist in providing for the education 
of their neighbors’ children, The cry for RE- 
PEAL went up in thunder tones, from every 
section of the State, outside of the cities 
where the free system was already in success- 
ful operation. The tables of the legislature 
of 1851 was loaded down with petitions for 
immediate and unconditional REPEAL, Pub- 
liz Meetings were every where held in this 
country districts and towns for the promotion 
of thisobject. The virce of reason, argument, 
expostulation, was unheaded. In vain was it 
urged that whatever might have been the 
defects in the practical operation of the act, 
and however burdensome it might prove in, 
special and unforeseen incidents, such defects 
might be amended and cured by the legisla- 
ture, while the great PRINCIPLE which had 
been so unanimously and recently sanctionéd 
might be preserved. The slogan of “Repeal” 
was sounded and echoed by the shouts of tens 
of thousands who but one short year since 
were the enthusiastic advocate of FREEDOM 
and EquaL Rieats for all. 


At an early periol of the session of 1851, 


reports were presented by the Hon. JAmEs 
W. BREKMAN of New York , Chairman of the 
Literature Committee of the Senate, and by 
the Hon. Lewis Kinestgy of Cortland, 
Chairman of a selected Committee appointed 
for this special purpose and to whom these 
petitions and remonstrances were referred, 
These reports in both bodies were uncom- 
promieingly advorse to a repeal of the Act of 
1848,—but in favor of such {additional legis- 
lation as with a due regard to the preserva 

tion of the principle of Free Schools, should 
aftord all requisite relief against all its op- 


pressive and burdensome features. In the 
Assembly a bill was accordingly reported by. 
the Hon, Smuas M. BurRovcHs of Orleans, 
Chairman of the Committee on Colleges, Aca- 
demies and Common Schools, providing for 
the levying of a State Tax of $800,000 annu- 
ally, in addition to the existing funds al- 
ready provided by the State, County, and 
Towns leaving the residence to be met by 
rate-bills against those sending to sending to 
school, exempting indigent parents, &c. This 
bill passed the Assembly by a vote of 70 to 
80, but was defeated in the Senate. In lien 
thereof that body passed a bill reported by 
the Hon. CHARLES A. MANN of Oneida, which 
was concurred in on the last day of its session 
by the Assembly on a close vote, REFERRING 
THE DIRECT QUESTION OF THE UNCONDI- 
TIONAL REPEAL OF THE ACT OF 1849, TO THE 
VOTERS OF THE STATE AT THE ENSUING 
ANNUAL ELECTION. 

Then came “the tug of war”—war to the 
knife—a war of PRINCIPLE— for the preserva- 
tion of the inalienable rights of the rising 
generation: a contest such as never before 
arrayed friend against friead, citizen against 
citizen, the population of the cities against 
those of the rural districts uf the State— 
neighbor against neighbor. The odds were 
indeed formidable. Forty-two of the fifty- 
nine Counties, of the State, were known to be 
incontrovertibly in favor of unconditional re- 
peal. The remaining seventeen counties ex- 
clusive of New York were, to say the least, 
regarded as doubtful—only thoroughly reli- 
able so far as the influence and population of 
the cities and large villages in free schools 
were actually organized and in successful 
operation within their limits. All the mani- 
fold defects, imperfec:ions and burdens of the 
Act of 1849 were left untouched: thereby 
serving asa formidable and most powerful 
instrument in the lands of its opponents. The 
naked question of “For or against Repeal” 
was alone submitted : and consternation and 
dismay spread themselves over the “Spartan 
band” who were called upon to face in this 
second narrow “pass of Thermopyle” the 
compact and serried mass of hostile invasion 
of what they deemed their rights, not only, 
but the rights and future welfare of their 
children, and their children’s children, 
through unborn generations! 

The first immediate and unavoidable panic 
over the THrrp FREE ScHoo, CAMPAIGN 
was inaugurated early in the summer of 1851, 
under the auspices of a class of men, worthy 
to have lived in an older and a better age : 
men whose names will descend ta the latest 
posterity as the benefactors of their kind, 
pioneers of UNIVERSAL EDUCATION through. 
out the length and breadth of the land, in 
schools open and FREE TO ALL of every grade 
and rank, without discrimination, restriction 
or distinction! The story of this deciscive 
campaign—full as it is of the deepest inter- 
est and importance will from the subject of 
another and final communication on this 
topic. [ 





* 
Examinations and Percentages 
as a means of School Super- 
vision. 

The topic of this paper is too broad a one to 
discuss with any satisfaction within reason- 
able limits in these pages. I have no brief 
wholesale statements to make or defend. 
Examinations and percentages have their le- 
gitimate uses. It is quite practicable for the 
individual teacher to employ them with ad- 
vantage. It is not asserted that a superin® 
tendent should never resort to them, or that, 
even as now employed, they do not possess 
any features of value. It is against their a- 
buse that I protest. They have become 
such an enormous, fascinating, withering 
feature in the system of graded-school super- 
vision, that, like the head of Medusa, they 
expel the life from everything within their 
influence. Instead of the gentle shower, we 

are suffering from the devestating flood. 








To avoid generalities and profitless diseus- 
sion, it seems necessary that definite points 
should be proposed. Althongh the plan is 
unvleasantly formal and rigid, Esubmit five 
propositions to the consideration of those 
“who occupy opposite ground.” Ihave 
tried to select such points, and so to state 
them, that issue upon most, if not all pf them 
canbe readily joined by the “ advocates of 
(un)-natural methods of education”; or else 
it will be perfectly apparent that they ought 
to modify their plan of supervision. 

Imprimis, I speak of teachers not below 
the average intelligence and honesty ; and 
of examinations held two times or oftener 
with n’ tlfe schoolyear; and so far as all 
points essentia: to an examination are con" 
cerned, under the control of the superintend- 
tendent, principal, or of a person other than 
the teacher of the pupils concerned, and for 
either or all of the following purposes :—(1) 
to obtain a mark that suall adequately rep- 
resent the pupil’s menta) growth or stand- 
ing ; (2)to obtain a mark that shali rep- 
resent the teacher’s efficiency and value; (3) 
to obtain “a numerical basis for the compari 
son of school with school, or of teacher with 
teacher. 

1, THESE EXAMINATIONS DO NOT, AND 
THEY CANNOT, ADEQUATELY TEST THAT 
WHICH, THE ViTAL INTERESTS OF EDUCATION 


DEMAND THAT THEY SHOULD TEST. 
Two elements are recognized in the teach- 


er’s work ; the imparting of facts, and the 
training of the mind. The second of these 
qements does not follow practically as a nec- 
essary consequence of the first, although 
naturally and logically it should do so. 
Facts and their relations may be imparted 
without imparting additional power of mind. 
The training of mind is the element of first 
importance. The“ How” is of much great- 
er importance than the “ What.’’ More de- 
pends upon the manner by whitch the pupils 
get possession than upon what he po-sesses, 
Now I appeal to the judgment of nine out 
of every ten intelligent teachers who have 
had any considerable experience under these 
examinations, if it is not a rare thing that 





questions are submitted which do any thing 
more than test the mere possession of facts | 
by the pupil. Is not memory the only facul- | 
ty which is really examined to any extent? 


processes of thought, as we do our clothes, 
without their becoming @ part of us.or even 
being our own? Questions may'seeur to cal! 
for the exercise of considerable power. 
Whether the answersactually show the men- 
tal power depends altogether upon therelation 
of the question to the teaching which 
has _ preceded. The same answer 
in one case may show it, and in another is 
may show the reverse. 

When this greatest factor in education is 
properly emphasized it is practically impos- 
sible to make a test which shall be reasona- 
bly just and thoroughly searching. . Huw 
true it is that * The teacher is not estimated 
anywhere out of Utopia according to his suc- 
cess in training mind.” How much truer is 
itthat he can not be estimated by any such 
device as the one under consideration. 

ll. THESE EXAMINATIONS ARE DECIDEDLY 
HOMTILE TO THE INTERESTS OF GENUINE 
MENTAL GROWTH AND SCHOLARSHIP. 

Since per force only the mere mechanical 
part of education is thus acutely and fairly 
tested, this part is made so prominent, that 
in the mind of the pupil education consists of 
nothing else. Heis intent upon that for 
which there is an “exact symbol.” and he 
gets nothing more, He rests satisfied with 
the symbol, not being inspired to go beyond 
or below it, nor rewarded if he does do so. 
Is it possible that there is a, superintendent 
in the country who has not observed this 
manifest and pernicious tendency? It is an 
evil against which the most skillful super- 
visor cannot guard successfully. And yet 
see how superintendents foster it, displaying 
their questions and the average per cents in 
their reports! How pupils and teachers 
seek after themand practice upon every 
question submitted to previous classes! 
Questions are made the objective point in all 
the teaching and not genuine strength of 
mind, And then how is the pupil promoted? 
Upon mere mechanical, routine, success 
Teachers and pupils worship the mere jform 
of education, while they lose its essence. 
The report of Mr. Andrew J. Rickoff (1856), 
Superintendent of the schools of Cincinnati, 
contains @ passage so pertinent, that I can- 
not forbear quoting it, carrying as it docs a 
double charge. * * “to gratify their 
own ”’ (pupils’) “curiosity, to satisfy them- 


Nor can it be otherwise, in the mature of the | selves in regard to facts and principles of 
case. When pupils’promotion or the stand-| common interest to an intelligent world, 


ing of the teacher is in the balance, it is sim- | 
ply an impossible thing to frame questions 
which will test the pupils’ power of mind, 
and at the same time be fair to all concerned. 
So taras the pupils’ interest is involved no 
body but their teacher can frame such ques- 
tions; and he can do it only when his in 

struction has been so shaped:as to avoid his 
questions and yet to prepare for them. So 
far as the true teacher is to be judged, the 
questions cannot be made that with any cer- 


tainty will do hira justice. . 
We must remember that we are requiring 


pupils tomanceuver in territory which they 
have newly acquired; and of which they are 
not in secure possession. A mere tiifle may 
be the cause of disaster, for which no one de- 
serves censure, 80 far as the mort valuable el- 
ments are concerned in the work of teacher 
or pupil. And then how impossible it is to 
dissect the child’s experience, and apply a 
test to that exact increment of mental power 
which has become his within the 6, 10, or 15 
weeks which have elapsed since his last ex- 
amination! Such mental decomposition 
cannot be performed, and yet the mental 
growth may be most rapid and substantial, 
eluding the most skillful efforts to secure its 
projection upon an examination paper, But 
without this, what is the significance of these 
tests so far as the three purposes under con- 
sideration are concerned? Verily “ true ed- 
ucation strives fo> and has faith in definite 
results.” But that educator is not worthy 
of his title who has no faith in definite re- 
sults “for which there is no exact symbol.” 
These “ exact symbols!” How/delusive they 
ate! May we not take on logical forms and 





forms no part of their motives for study. 
The whole purpose of their application is im- 
mediately accomplished ag the recitation seat 
or remotely at the High School examination. 
They study for recitation, not to acquire use- 
ful knowledge. They train for review pot 
for the toil of the campaign. Seys Dr. 
Whewell ina work on Cambridge Edaca- 
tion :— ,Knowledge acquired merely with a 
view to examination or recitations is usually 
very shallow and imperfect, and t 
passes out of the mind when 
occasion which prompted the effer 
is passed. Knowledge thus acquired 
for a special occasion does not take posses- 
sion of the mind as that knowledge does 
which is imparted in a gradual manner, * 

* — Tuition directed to the main object 
of preparing students for the examinations 
willaim only at providing them with an 
swers to such questionsas are likely to be 
asked by the examiner. In such tuition it 
will not be deemed # m tter of any conse- 
quence that the student has a permanent and 
thorough hold on fundamental principles. or 
or that he really sees his way through the 
difficulties which oelong to them, 

This mechanical conception of education 
is the curse of graded schoole. That which 
is not tangible is not valued. Power that 
cannot be converted into per cents is looked 


upon as no power. 
Permit me to quote again from the same 


report, “Syllabus of Lecture to. Teachers, 
March 15, 1856. “We ‘appreciate nothing 
that we cannot measure by a text-books, or 
ability to answer questions. The higher pur 
poseg of education are not secured for this 
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reason. We have no faith in the results of | Here is a teacher of eminence who has 
our labors unless we see them daily. Wedo | been fretted or hampered daily by these de- | 
not see a plant's daily growth, nor feel the mands—demands which he dares not ignore 
increased strength that results from daily in consequence of the estimate placed upon | 
egercise. We should feel that if we sow, we | per cents. by a community brought up under | 
shall ” | such a system, And he is only one of scores. | 
iif. E POWERS OF THE TEACHER ARE | What is the use of talking of independence, | 
“CABINED, CRIBBED, AND CONFINED” BY and intelligent devotion to duty, when the 
THESE EXAMINATIONS WHEN THEY HAVE bulletin of “average per-cents” is consulted 


We stand in most unplesant contrast with 
Boston, St. Louis, and Chicago in regard to 
professional interest and discussion. It is 
true other causes for this must be recognized. 
But the cause of all causes is to be found in 
the found in the blasting effect of this super- 
vision upon all originality and enthusiasm. 


A gentleman who possesses the respect of | 


the teachers of this city to a high degree, 


THEIR NATURAL RESULT. 

Words, definitions, answers, form are | 
committed without measure ; but there is lit- 
tle training of thought, reflection, reason. | 
The amount of artificial stupidity actually | 
manufactured in such schools is appalling. | 

Illustrations without limit can be given of 
the common results produced under the in- 
fluences I speak of. Suffer one or two. | 

A class recently admitted t» a High School 
had considered fully and thorouglly in anel- 
mentary extent and after the objective meth- 
od, bones, joints,and muscles. These parts 
had been dissected roughly but plainly be- 
fore the class, and the pupils had been re- 
quired to do the same at home, and to certi- 
fy that they had found and noticed six or 
more specified and prominent things in re 
gard to each part. In examination the fol- 
lowing question was submitted by the teach- 
er. It is barely possib'e the Exact phrase- 
wlogy had not been employed before. There 


| 


had certainly been no “ drilling” upon any | 


thing; but there had been good, active ob- 
jective teaching. Any two points of at least 
eight to which attention had been distinctly 
called as being imfortant elements ina joint 
would have answered the question satisfac. 
torily. Question. “Name two provisions 
essential to the perfection of our movable 
joints.” Of the 200 pupils examined 20 gave 
answers of which the following copied ver- 
batim from their papers are fair representa 
tives: (1) “I think bread and meat are two 
very essential provisions, because man could 
not live without bread, and not very well 
without meat.” (2) “Two provisions which 
are quite essential to the perfection of our 
movable joints are food and the circulation of 
the blood.” For want of space I omit the 
last part of each answer, being attempted e 
lucidations almost as ludicrous as the main 
statements. These pupils have] been sub- 
jected to supervisory examinations every six 
or eight weeks, for years, in a system of 
schools in which not even object lessons 
(sic! /) until recently, were sacred from the 
deadly touch. They entered the High 
School upon the average of their figures ob- 
tained by written examinations in 13 different 
subjects. The ages of these twenty range 
from 13 to 16, averaging over 14.5; their ad- 
mission figures range from 679 to 90.5 giv- 
ing average of 75 per cent. Such isthe ex- 
hibition of intelligence made by one in every 
ten of the children who in the struggle for 
existence in these schools, have maintained 
themselves in accordance with the principle 
of “ survival of the fittest,’ or natura! selec- 
tion, as its advocates term it. The argument 
is not based upon these twenty instances. 
Its overwhelming force exists in the vast 
number of similar cases ur—cases too 
numerous to be regarded as Mere lusus natu- 
rae. They are normal products of the sys- 
hae be answered that it has not heen 


shown that this defect is due to the system 
under consideration. I believe it is, and 
waitto hear a more probable and potent 


“I freely admit the utter worthlessness of 
capricious or ignorant individuality. Iam 
no apologist for it. But must the faithful, 
the strong, the intelligent teacher be ham- 
strung because there area few who are un- 
Tuly and capricious? In my own acquain- 
tance there is hardly a teacher, man or wom- 
an, whose opinion is of any worth, who does 
not feel that under such a system he cannot 
do his best work, the work which his con- 
science demands. These persons are not ex- 
ceptions I judge. Is not the judgment of 
the mass of teachers of some weight upon 
such a question ? . 


| patterns? Why leave as little as possible 


by the committee op appointment day? Is 
it not umreasopable to ask even a hero to 
commit suicide ? 

It is generally admitted that the teacher is | 
beyond comparison,the greatest factor in the 
schoolroom. Why place there, then, a mis- 
erable abridgement of a teacher, a mere pup- 
pet, a machine to grind out set forms and 


of that personality which is the element of 
supremest virtue ia the schoolroom. 

The responsibility for this mechanical 
presence cannot be put upon the teacher. 
Such a mechanism in the schoolroom is the 
inevitable result of such a system of super- 
vision, unless friction and conflict are to be 
encountered. 

Is not Mr. E. E. White's argument with 
the illustration of the teacher who honestly 
confessed that ‘“‘ she was preparing her wares 
for the market,” familiar to many teachers. ? 
But I will not consume space with this 
line of reasoning. I venture, but with reluc- 
tance, to present an argument of a different 
nature, in support of the proposition that 
teachers as a class are injured by this system 
of supervision, and that when it is of suffi- 
cient maturity its evil effects are manifest in 
the teacher's character. I speak with not 
the least persona’ feeling. I am criticising 
no individual or individuals, but a growth, 
an institution, for which no person is directly 
or solely responsible. I speak of the Cincin- 
nati schools because the richest fruits of the 
plan are found here so far as my knowledge 
goes, and because one can speak of things at 
home with a freedom which would be an im- 
pertinence if used in regard to affairs else- 
where; although I have reason to think 
that neighboring cities present the: ame phe- 
nomena in proportion to the development of 
this system in their schools. 

The first written examination was ordered 
by the Board of Education of this city in 1846, 
thirty years ago. Such examinations were 
held annually thereafter—but in few grades. 
Pupils were admitted to the High Schcol up- 
on a written examination for the first time in 
1857, I believe. About that time the Princi- 
pals were released from class-room duty, and 
required to devote their time to supervision. 
From this period, if my information is correct, 
written examinations have grown in number 
and importance to[their present position. 
The system has prevailed here, and in other 
cities, of breeding “in and in,” as it is called. 
A very great majority of the teachers now in 
yervice here, are thus the products of these 
schools and of the system of supervision 
which has been in vogue for the last twenty 
years. Now is it not likely that these facts 
have had a great influence upon the charac- 
ter of education here? They certainly have. 
Here if any where, then, the natural fruits 
may be found of this frequent and periodic 
“ application of standards to the pupil's and 
teacher's work. The effect of this application 
in the case of pupils was discussed above ; 
the effect upon us as teacher is no less appar- 
ent if “we could but see ourselves as others 
see us.” 

By more than one person of superior attain- 
ments and of practical aequaintance with the 
matter under discussion has the fossilizing in- 
fluence of the educational atmosphere of this 
city been alluded to. It was expressed with 
as much meaning as humor, by a gentleman 
recognized here at his home, as well as 

the State, as a teacher of superior 
ability, in his salutation to a friend who had 
just arrived to take a position in these 
schools, “Have you come here to be buried ?” 
Referring to the lack of, educational anima- 








tion and activity manifest here. 








expressed surprise to witness upon different 
occasions, the desire, the hunger of the teach 
ers in the City Institute, for “good” defini 
tions of such indefinable things as electricity 
magnetism, heat, etc. 

They acted according to the methods in 
which, as pupils, they were taught. As teach- 
ers “they were to the manner born.” It was 
not tufficient that clear aud valuable ideas 
had been conveyed. The thing of greatest 
concern by all odds, was to be furnished with 
precise, formal definitions for the sake of 
their classes when exaniination came, They 
were seeking earnestly for their staple of in 
struction. When a method of supervision 
leads or compels teachers thus ta value ex- 
pression so far above substance, is it any 
wonder that children fasten upon the ex- 
pression without fairly grasping the sub- 
stance? 

| Another gertleman of equal eminence ; 
| than whom there are not six persons in the 
| State who know the schools of Ohio more 
perfectly from personal observation ; a man 
whose position to day is an ample certificate 
of his professional judgment and ability, and 
whose sensitive nature is quick to record all 
the conditions of the school room, deliberate- 
ly declared that in all the cities and towns of 
Ohio he did not find a corps of teachers who 
pursued their daily work with so much of 
the dull spirit of the tread-mill, in such a per- 
fectly routine, mechanical manner, as the 
teachers of Cincinnati. This was said not in 
the least spirit of unkindness, but in severe 
condemnation of this system which, in his 
opinion, had produced such results 

Quotations, might be given in a similar 
strain from letters from many parents of in- 
telligence and prominence in the community, 
some censuring the teacher for that which he 
cannot avoid, others exonerating the teacher 
and putting the responsibility where it be- | 
longs, upon the system and those who uphold 
it. 

I am not laboring upon a non sequitur. 
Many intermediate links can be given it they 
are needed. This agency—examinations and 
percentages—in the hands of superinten 
dents, instead of counteracting many of the | 
evils to which the giaded system of schools | 
is peculiarly liable from other causes, does | 
but reenforce and aggravatethem. Nothing 
tends so strongly to take the life of the trve 
teacher, 

1V, THESE EXAMINATIONS ARE BY NO | 
MEANS A FIT BASIS FOR THE COMPARISON OF 
TEACHERS. 

I have already shown how utterly impossi 
ble it is to make an estimate of the number 
of foot-pounds of genuine cveaching power 
which a teacher has or has not exerted. Who 
can or who does take into consideration “al! 
the circumstances fiat surround and modify 
her work ? Does any superintendent presume 
to attend it? Nothing leas than omniscience 
would dare such a thing. “It is true, written 














justice. 


“quotation of stock,” by three teachers of one 
grade, as this ?—“‘My room averaged just 89 
per cent,” “Mine got 89.6," “Mine came just 
a few hundredths below 90.” Is it likely 
that the trae interests of education were at 
all promoted in the city of which a most 
strenuous advocate of examinations is now 
superintendent, by the rule in operation some 
years since. giving $50 bonus to every teach- 


er whose school should average above a cer- 
tain per cent at the end of the year? Such 


things are an abomination. They are a stench 
in the nostrils of common sense and common 
How is it possible for intelligent 
men—men who have been teachera—to de- 
fend such comparisons? There is no valid 
defense for them, Put Ralph Waldo Emer 

son and Mark Hopkins, in their palmy, 
school teaching days, into our city schools, 
and four-fifths of the teachers of their grade 
would excel them in the production of “av 

erage per cents.” And yet, where would the 
genuine teaching bedone? No, no! The es 

sence of the true teacher cannot be material 

ized by any such process. ‘The balance has 
not yet been invented which can way such 
an imponderable substance,—a substance as 
real and appreciable as the joy of the sun- 
light, or gladness of heart, but as far beyond 
the power of numbers to represent as the 
beauty of the rose or the power of har 

mony. 

V. THE ACTUAL WORK OF EDUCATION IN 
THE COMMON SCHOOLS Is FALLING IN PUBLIC 
ESTEEM IN PROPORTION AS THIS SYSTEM OF 
SUPERVISION REACHES ITS FULL DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

From the nature of this proposition it can 
be established only by observation, Probab 
ly all the facts which I could muster in its 
support would not convince those “who occu- 
py Opposite ground.” Here only a partial 
record can be given of the ‘facts which force 
upon me this conviction, The whole torce 
of the argument lies in the number and val- 
ue of similar instances which can be cited, It 
is not affirmed that these examinations are 
the only cause which tends to bring into dis 
repute these “highly perfected” systems of 
education. Graded Schools, superior as they 
are on the whole, possess several evils, inhér- 
ent and incidental, which tend in the same 
direction. Here ‘s one page from the rec- 
ord 

The wife of a practicing physicians in this 
city recently asked if there is any actual ne 
cessity or defense for written examinations in 
the lower grades of our schools. She was 
led to the inquiry by the intense aaxiety and 
nervous strain manifested on the eve of ex 
mination by the little children in her ac 
quaintance. She dared to ask “What do 
these little ones, 6 or 7 years old, really know, 
any how, that can be guaged by formal ques- 
tions and answers?” She expressed very de- 
cided doubts as to the propriety of sending 
children to these schools. Such a general 
sentiment is always found to have some sub- 
stantial foundation, It will not do universal- 
ly to retort “Croaking of the doctors.” 

In the family of one of the most competent 
and successful ieachers in these schools, is a 
child, 11 or 12 years of age, that has been 
regularly in school for some years, and is na- 
tarally bright. But the child is growing so 
stupid in the real comprehension and acquisi 


examipations are very trying for shams.”’| tion of lessons, and so lacking in that kind of 
But are they not also trying for the genuine intelligence which is supposed to be fostered 
educator? Is not the element of uncertainty | by school training, that it was seriously de 
too great to give them much value? Does it | bated whether it would not be best to take 
so rarely happen that the confeasedly better | the pupil out of school. The contrast be. 
teacher comes out with .he lower per cent ?' tween the quick, good sense displayed in er 
Does not superior instinct in weighing pro- | rands to market, store, or elsewhere, and tho 
babilities, or in calculating from his known | entire want of sense when school work is in 
elements the orbit of the questioner, oftiimes | volved, is most marked, It is the teacher's 
carry off the palm from superior tesch- | positive conviction that the difficulty is trace 
ing ? | able to the training which is encouraged by 
Is it a good sign when teachers know or | these periodic examinations, This instance 
recognize among themselves no standard of | suould be considered in connection with the 
values except average per cents? Would a | ravenous appetite for “good detinitions” no- 
genuine superintendent have felt his heart | ted by the gentleman in the city institate be 
rejoice to have overheard, in a street-car, the | fore referred to. 
other morning, such an exact and serious| A gentleman now in mercantile life, but 
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formerly « prominent teacher in these public 
schools, patronizes a private school through a 
sense of duty to his child. As he says, “he 
knows the public school too well.” 

Another gentleman, who has been a suc- 
cessful teacher here for years and who is rec- 
onized beyond the limits of the State as emi. 
nent in his calling, declared that from his 
own child’s progress he was almost disgus- 
ted with the present system of education,— 
that he saw so much of humdrum, memori 
ter work, and so little of real mental growth 
and culture, that at times he really felt that 
he ought to withdraw his child. He possess- 
ed only the forlorn hope that, after all, at the 
end of the 14 years’ course, he might find 
that more had been acquired than he had 
the slightest reason to expect, judging from 
indications up to that time. The child was 
then probably thirteen, 

Still another teacher of long experience in 
this city, and whose name is familiar to every 
teacher in Oliio as of superior literary and 
professional ability, says he finds it necessary 
every evening to supplement the teacher’s 
work with his chiid during the day,—not as 
a matter of fatherly interest, but as a matter 
of stern duty, that his child's intelligence, so 
far as work in school is concerned, may not 
become actually atrophied from want of nour- 
ishing exercise. When he says in the even- 
ing :—“Tell me about something you have 
read to-day at school, or somethikg that you 
have iearned or thought to-day at school, that 
you didn’t know or hadn’t thought of yester- 
day,” the delighted answer generally is, “Oh, 
papa, I got 95 per cent. to-day in such a stu- 
dy.” Were it not for the child’s desire to go 
to school, and for the value of mingling with 
other children, he affirms that the induce- 
ment to patronize the public schools would 
be slight indeed. 

But I must forbear. I have reported as ac 
curately as I can, but in part only, the sub- 
stance of what my own ears have heard with- 
in the last four years. Every person to whom 
I have referred knows whereof he affirms. 
They are not enemies of the public schools, 
croakers, fault-finders, who relish the expres- 
sion of such opinions. Every man of them 
is a father, and knows what mind growth is 
at home and at school. I have quoted from 
teachers. because of all persons who look at 
all upon this side of the question, they are 
the most competent to give an opinion, and 
the most reasonable. 

It may be asked, “What, then, are the 
functions of the superintendent, and how are 
they to be performed?” It isa most impor- 
tant question, and should by all means be 
considered. I purpose to submit a partial 
answer ina future number. But the ques- 
tion has nothing at all to do with the forego- 
ing propositions, so faras argument is con- 
cerned. 

Quinine is valuable in tevers, but not 
wholesome asadiet, The scapel is good 
for some things, but not for others. So su- 
pervisory examinations may be necessary and 
ustified under conditions. (1). When teach- 

jers and pupils are lazy. (2). When teachers 
are willfully or culpably ignorant and neg- 
lectful of their duties. (3), When a superin- 
tendent has no faith in the honesty, intelli- 
gence, or judgment of his teachers. But 
when no one of these conditions exists a su- 
perintendent should find work higher and 
nobler than laboring after percentages. Let 
the bandages be removed when they become 
a hindrance to healthy growth. 

Hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 
Pat in large letters hefore the eyes of nine- 
tenths of our superintendents and principals: 
“A place for every thing and every thing in 
its place,” or as the great poet puts it, 

How many things by season season’d are 

To their right praise and true perfection 

E. O. VAILE_in Ohio Ed. Journal. 
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A THOUGHT is often original, though 
9 have uttered it a hundred times. I[t 
come to you over a new route, by a 
new and express train of association — 
HOLMES, 








German Schools and Schoolmas- 
ters. 


The schools throughout Germany are ex- 
cellent—in some respects the best in the 
world. They are conducted with great care, 
and under strict municipal regulations. The 
teachers are generally persons of superior 
ability and thorough education. The busi- 
ness of teaching is a profession in itself. A 
great feature in these schools is the amount 
of oral exercise through which the children 
are required to pass. No mere learning by 
roteis permitted. Every study must be 
thoroughly understood ; and however little a 
pupil may acquire,he must comprehend it 
as far as he goes. Superficial show is alto- 
gether disregarded. Until a boy is duly 
qualified in a primary class, he cannot enter 
a higher one. Great attention is bestowed 
upon those studies most likely to be of use 
to the pupil in future life, as, for example, 
the modern languages, mathematics, civil 
engineering, geography, drawing, book-keep- 
ing, natural philosophy, geology, etc. Due 
regard is also paid to the health of the pupil. 
He is required to exercise at frequent inter- 
vals ; to bath, sing, walk, and hold himself 
in erect position. Very little time is allow- 
ed for idle and disreputable practices. The 
school hours in summer are from seven in 
the morning till six in the evening, with an 
intermission of two hours for dinner ; in win- 
ter from seven till eight. All the studies 
are performed in school, with the exception 
of such extra lessons in music and the lan- 
guagesas may be desired. In this way there 
is but little opportunity for street playing 
and rowdyism—too common a practice in 
our own country, At schools for boys, all 
are considered boys, big and little, and are 
so treated. Precocious young gentlemen of 
sixteen are regarded with special disfavor. 
Neatness and cleanliness in dress and per- 
son are imperatively required. These re- 
marks will apply in general terms to schools 
for girls. 

The relations between teachers and their 
pupils are of the most kindly and affectionate 
character. The same interchange of friend- 
ly souvenirs which so frequently takes 
place in families, is also a prevailing custom 
in this connection. Birthday and Christmas 
presents are made to the teachers, and on 
these occasions the whole school unites in 
doing them honor. Affectionate addresses 
are delivered on both sides, and there is al- 
ways a very happy scene of rejoicing. 

During the summer holidays, pedestrian 
tours are made through vaious parts of the 
country, having in view health, recreation 
and instruction. Sometimes these tours ex- 
tend into the mountains of Switzerland and 
Bavaria. ‘The classes are accompanied by 
their teachers, who omit no opportunity of 
instilling into their minds a practical know!l- 
edge of geology, botany. entomology, and 
such other studies as come within the sphere 
of their rambles. Each boy carries along 
with him a tin case, in which to preserve the 
specimens picked up by the way side, As 
they wander along through the most beau- 
tiful and picturesque parts of the country, 
they sing glees and choruses, make sketches 
of the old castles, or bathe in the mountain 
streams. They are the happiest set of be- 
ings in existence, Knowing no troubles. 
overflowing with health, and in the fall en- 
joyment of liberty, they present a picture of 
pure and perfect happiness, if such a thing 
be on earth. Will any one pretend tosay that 
such a life as this, innocent and refining in 
all its tendencies, is not infinitely better than 
the holiday life of our American children? 
Here there is no dissipation, no encourage- 
ment to evil or profligate habits, no morbid 
and unwholesome excitements. A love of 
nature in its most attractive aspects is en- 
couraged, Not a stick, or stone, or flower 
on the wayside, but has its meaning. The 
beautiful legends of the country are the sub- 
jects of song and story, Health earned by 





| and when the holidays are over, the teacher 


exercise brings with it an increased capacity 
for study. The mind and body are refreshed 


anp pupils return to their duties with clear 
heads and strong nerves. In thie way the 
Germans acquire those robust constitutions 
which are the admiration of the world ; and 
among our Teutonic citizens we find the 
best civil engineers, draughtsmen, chemists, 
botanists and geologists to develope the sour- 
ces of our country—Am. Educational 
Monthly. 
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Hard Words. 


THE distinction between hard words and 
strong words is one too often overlooked, or | 
unfelt, especially by those to whom the in- 
struction of the young is entrusted. It is 
quite possible to speak forcibly without 
speaking harshly and there can scarcely bea 
doubt that to do so is far more effective than 
to hurl denunciations and offensive epithets 
at a child who, from his teacher, should hear 
neither. The object a teacher should have 
in view,is, to instruct, not simply to subdue— 
and the instraciioa to be imparted should not 
be limited to making the child acquainted 
with a greater or less number of facts. It) 
should take a far higher range, and shonld | 
have for its first object, to train up the child 
to be a God-loving gentleman, with as mach 
knowledge of literature and science as can 
be added thereto. Strength of will and firm- 
ness are certainly indispensable requisites in 
a teacher, for the young of the human spe- 
cies are often hard to manage. But with that 
firmness should be mildness of manner, which 
will never be mistaken for weakness. If vi- 
olence in action and speech is shown by the 
teacher—if he is harsh and rough—he will 
never win the confidence of his pupils, and 
will lose the best means for moulding their 
character and influencing their dispositions- 
A child, who hears himself called a stupid 
clown, feels that he has been ill-treated and, 
if he is high-spirited, will resent ;the insult, 
or if he is of a different temper, will be cowed 
or dispirited. In either case the harmony, 
which should exist between teacher and pu- 
pil, has been disturbed—the germ of a feeling 
of antagonism has been placed in the child’s 
mind ; his respect for his teacher, who has 
abused him and degraded himself by the use 
of vituperative language, has been impaired, 
and the affectionate respect, which the child 
should feel for the teacher, has been de- 
stroyed. When this has been done, the pow- 
er of the teacher for usefulness is gone, and 
it will be a long time before he will be able 
to recover it, if ever. 

The greatest teacher England ever had— 
Dr. Arnold—was one of the mildest. While 
head master at Rugby he certainly had all 
sorts of tempers, dispositions and intellects 
to control and discipline. Hissway over the 
minds and hearts of the boys under his care 
was unlimited, and his success as a teacher 
unsurpassed. Yet he wasin no way harsh 
in manner or rude in speech. His reproofs, 
though often sharp, wers always dignified. 
He well knew how to sting when it was ne- 
cessary to do so; but the language he used 
was always that of a polished gentleman, He 
was a model teacher ; and when he died he 
was mourned by his pupils, who felt that 
they had lost one of their friends. All teach- 
ers cannot equal Dr. Arnold in everything— 
but in one thing at least they can emulate 
his example. If they cannot hope to be as 
wise and learned as he, they can at least try 
to be as patient with the dull and as gentle 
and forbearing !with the wild, untrained 
young beings as he. It may be more difficult 
to control by gentle firmness than be violent 
force—and we know the temptation felt by a 
teacher to smite the tormenting little rascals, 
as the Israelites of old smote their 
hip and thigh—but when the is once 
won it is won forever, and the it 
brings with it to the teacher, to say 
of the ly more im t advantage it 
is to the child, makes it worth while to strive 
for it,— Oregonian, 














True Pathos. 

General Washington, in his parting inter- 
view with his generals, undertook to read a 
farewell paper which he had written for the 
occasion, But finding it difficult he said with 


‘simple pathos: “Pardon me gentlemen; I 


have not only grown gray, but blind in your 
service,” Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh, 
made a speech to his students even more 
touching than this. When Wilson first met 
his class in the university, after his wife's 
death, he had to adjudicate on the compara- 
tive merits of various essays which had been 
sent in on competition fora prize. He bowed 
to his class, and in as firm e voice as he could 
command, apologized for not having exam- 
ined the essays, “for,” said he, “I could not 
see to read them in the darkness of the valley 
of the shadow of death.” As he spoke, the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. He said no 
more, but waved his hand to his class, who 
stood up as he concluded, and hurried out 
of the lecture-room. 
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Family Traits. 





FRANKLIN relates in his autobiography, 
that old people in his village assured him 
that his own nature and constitution were so 
completely those of his uncle's, whose death 
occurred four years before Franklin’s birth 
that if those two events had coincided they 
might have passed for awase of transmigra- 
tion of souls. An equally striking likeness 
existed between two brothers, Khasak and 
Ourbrusk, the sons of a Persian prince, who 
was killed in 1815 in the Russian service, 
They could hardly be distinguished from 
each other. Khasak, the elder by three years, 
usually resided at St. Petersburg, but often 
travelled. All Paris knew Ourbrusk, who 
was constantly to be seen at the libraries, 
and especially at every first perfor- 
mance at the lyrical theaters. To com. 
plete this fresemblance they both died 
recently at the age of eighty-two. In spite 
of certain alterations the typical features pe- 
culiar to the houses of Guise and Lorraine 
were transmitted to all their descendants 
through a long series of generations. The 
Bourbon countenance, the Condes aquiline 
nose, the thick and protruding lower lip be- 
queathed to the house of Austria by a Polish 
princess, are well-known instances. We have 
only to look ata coin of George the Third's 
day to be reminded of the present royal fam- 
ily. During Addison’s short ministry Mrs. 
Clarke, who solicited his favor, had been re- 
quested to bring with her the papers proving 
that she was Milton’sdaughter. But as soon 
as she entered his cabinet Addison said, 
“Madam, I require no further evidence. Your 
resemblance to your illustrious father is the 
best of all.” 





The first weed pulled up in the garden, the 
first seed put into the ground, the first shill- 
put in the saviugs bank, and the first mile 
travelled on y, are all very import- 
ant things ; , make a beginning, and 
thereby a hope, a pledge, an assurance, that 
you are in earnest with what you have un- 
dertaken. How many a poor, idle, erring, 
hesitating outcast is now creeping and crawl- 
ing his way through the world who might 
have held up his head and prospered if, in- 
stead of putting off his :esolutions of amend- 
ment and industry, he had only made a be- 
ginning. 
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Nor have T very. much hope for the im- 
provement of teachers who fancy that they 
know so much about the business that there 
is no occasion for their reading professional 
works or catching the spirit of progress from 
the pages of educational journals or the pro- 
ceedings of educatienal conventions—who 
disdain Teachers’ Institutes and begrudge 
any time they may be required to devote 
thereto,— WILEs, , 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








Among the exhibits of His Holiness, 
the Pope, at the Centennnial, will be one 
mosaic of the Madonna, after Rafaelle, 
another after Sassoferrata, and two vases 
of flowers in mosaic, al] made in the Vati- 
ean workshops; also, a piece of tapestry 
representing St. Agnes, virgin and mar- 
tyr, by Signor Centili. 


Theodore Thomas will locate his or- 
chestra on the elevated plaza between | 


the entrance to Memorial Hall and the | 


two colossal bronze horses. Seats will | 
be erected there under a canvas covering. 


Space for the regular Exposition band | 


has not yet been allotted. 








TEACHERS. 


LADY of experience, who can teach the higher 
Auction, Mathematics, French and Drawing, de- 


ey ee for the ensuing year. Best references 
and onials, Address A. B,C, Box 9, Office of 
the New York ScHoo. JouRNAL. 











ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
W. 8. Clark, President, Amherst, Mass, Send for 
atalogue. 








EW YORK HOMCEPATHIC MEDICAL omy 
cor. 23d St. and Third 
March 1. For announcements and i 

J. W. Dowling, M. D., Dean, 558 Fifth Av. 


| 5, en 


' tion, ad 





EW YORK SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY, 33 Park 

Row. Eliza B. Burns, Principal. Pupils thorough- 
ly taught. Teacher's course of lessons in Phonetics and 
Phonography, $5,00. 





EW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, No, 5 E 

léth St., near Fifth Ave. kiyn Pranch, 102 
to 106 Court St. Open daily from 9 A. M. to8 P. M. 
Private and class instruction. 





ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Cal, Year opens in August and closes in 
dress Prof. J. A. Bewron. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No, 805 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction. Students can en- 
teratanytime. Call or send for circular. 8.5, Packard. 


a and 
May. Ad- 








YOUNG LADY desires a position in a public or 
vate school. She has an excellent education ; 
had no experience ; expects a small salary, Address C, 
M, M., New Yory Scaoou Jougnax Office, 





PN ty eee who has filled very important posi- 
tions desires a Principalsh He is a thorough 
scholar in Latin and Greek, has fitted many for col- 
lege. Desires a salary of $3,000. Prin 
Box 4, New Yory Scmoow Jouanar, 





HE Roomy oy SCHOOL AGENCY obtaint for 

e best positi their attainments will 
command, a, pdm» 4 ‘schools to procure the ablest in- 
structors to be had for the salary paid. Endorsed by 
of Address for on 
lar, W. 8. A. 107 Dearborn St., Chicago IIL 





Any 











INSTRUCTION. 


OUBNALISM AND AUTHORSHIP. The Elemen- 
tary rules and higher ore of J ge writ- 
private 


82nd St. New York. 








ae, IN DRAWING FROM CASTS or LIFE at 
"a residence: $2 per lesson. Address HELEN 


F.F HILD, 1298 Broadway, Studio 23. 





RS, ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Editor — 
Elocutionis 


27 Union Square, New York. 





Pwr de TORNOS will give lessons in the SPAN- 
ISH LANGUAGE at 924 Sixth Avenue, 





TAMMERING.—U. 8. Stammering Institute. Dr. 
White), 417 4th — fi from + Ger: 


others, 
. Call or send for circular, 
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DIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. For particulars ad- 
dress the New Yorx Scoot Jounnat, 17 Warren St. 





LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Universi- 
ty. For information address Dr. J. V. Lansing, 





URENS & CO., 32 PARK ROW, N. Y. Phonographie 
Instruction and Text-Books. Burys’ PHowic 
SHORTHAND, $100. Readers in “Burns Phonic Shotr- 
hand” end “-Munson’s Phonegraphy” 0 cts. 





RYANT Sag BUSINESS + sg 
40 Court Brooklyn, opposite City Stu- 
dents can enter at any time. Call or send for circular. 
©, CLAGHORN 





Besa BUSINESS em ag and A 





Brooklyn. ~ Ry Private lessons in all 

Branches, t 

Duniaere Departmen. Sedona prepare forthe Count 

ing House, 

Coz ENGINEERING of Union College. 
Field Address Prof. 

C, Staley, , N.Y. 





OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LAD) Borden N.J. 
Cc For catalogues, address Rev 3 Brakely, Ph. D. 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 27 Union Square, New 
E*. ork, Teachers furnished wi th schools and schools 
with teachers. Send 


vor ciroular. Julie M, Thom 
as, Secretary, Anns Diehl, Manager. 


Cee myn ond Brooklyn, 


SE —— ~~ 
OLDEN ty occ! 2, #5 BL 
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No pay unless perfect- of — 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. No. 62 Bowery 
cor, Canal St, Established, 1840. Instructions 
every day and evening. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends, For catalogues address the 
President, Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, 


STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


gE. 8. WINSTON, President, 





















































$25 A YEAR, books included ; special! atten- 


to back 
dress 8. C. SHORTLEDGE, A. M. 
vard University, Media, Penn. 12 miles from Phila. 





Piaises Busi ESS Coutece. 
62 Bowery, cor, Canal St. 

( Established 1849.) 
Specialities.—Bookeeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudt- 
wental and higher English Branches, Writing lessons 
$3.00 per month, Ladies qualified as Bookkeepers and 
Cashie.s, day or evening from 9 A. M., till 9 P. M., 
Mr. Paine, having sold his uptown C»Jege devotes his 
whole time et 62 Bowery. 


- ELOCUTION: 


Dorine THE 


CENTENNIAL 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


OF 

Elocution & Oratory. 

81418 CuestNuT STREET, nieve gyn 
red March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. 


Charte 
sexos admitted. to meet the wants of oa 
sy Men, and all classes 


3. W. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 





My 4 8 ibe Plans, Vielig vam 
Concert, on a e 
Piute, ete., and in Si Harmon and Sigh ight Reading. 
«Pre for Mantes! Kutertainments at Private 
. from to Twelve 


pees eS Summer Season, 
sarang Ar STAY NER, 103 Letington Ave CY 





ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 

City of New York holds two sessions of four months 
each annually, commencing in October and February. 
It publishes THE MEDICAL ECLECTIC, devoted to re- 
form, medicine, genera! science, and literature ; 48 pages ; 
oe yes. Fn copies will be furnished to all 
Address ROBERT 8. NEWTON, M. D., and 

ALEXANER WILDER, M. D., Editors, 137 West 47th 


eademy | st., New York city. 





THE QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 
for school, parlor and platform. Issued January Apri 
July and Octobor. Address, 

MRS. ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 


27 Union Square, New York 
$1.00 per year, °-~d 35 cents for specimen number. 
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FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3i, 1875. 
ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 
No, Anm. Pay'ts. | No, | Axx. Par'ts. 
In force, Jan. ist, 1875,......... oy $26,653 00 || In force, Jan. ist, 1876,........ SS 7,965 73 
so sinn sdhanmenesesqesen< 7 42H, || Terminated, .......:........... 8 2.911 38 
88 $30,877 30 | 38 $30,877 30 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
Noa, AMOUNT. No. AMOUNT 
In force, Jan. ne _.- . W914 $301, 928,726 | In force, Jan ist, 1876,....92,393 | $305,057,221 
New w Kisks, ecccccecescce cee ¥,843 _ 34,905,100 | oc c0008 cdoces 8,363 $1,776,605 
100,736 | $336,883,526 { 100,736 | $336,835, 826 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from last account........ $09,157, 4i1 81 |] By paid Death and Endowment Claime,§ $4,385,083 28 
“* Premiums received...... ecceceoees 5.731.970 49 PRED 000 1000 cocccevenbeces 25,253 & 
“ Lnterest and Reuts...,.........+++ ‘teense 16 iid EE 663 6T 
“ Surrendered Policies and Ad 
QUIORS, ..00c0ccccccesossscces 724,803, 79 
|} “ ® Commissions erwent of car- 
rent and ext aenaaas of 
| future)... ceeseee « 762,305 09 
} “ Expenses and Taxes........... 706,198 11 
Balance to New Account............. 75,414,923 42 
$89,558,379 96 | $89,558, 379,96 
= == i = = = 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent......,.... $74,167,274 57 || By Bonds and Mort $60,071,189 91 
= my -— by Death n not yet due’. «oe. G52,245 85 * United States and New-York State 
in advance, .. oo 1.179 78 Ee coccconcesocseccccces . 9,004,971 18 
bed Cou tingent | Guarantee Fund. .... — 250,000 00 © a Teiines aptacccdsacesecds 8,572,655 41 
= Undivt Se GEE con scccesocese . 8,730,404 51 “ Cash in os and Trust Compa- 
nles at imterest............... 3,850,255 76 
“ Interest accrued ............06005 1,177,105 25 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
* Premfiume inte aa? oan pes see 1,082,495 41 
ums in tran 
for Decem . met ped 111,369 50 
“ Balances due oy Agents seabuboodie 10,158 34 
$78,830,194 71 $78,890,194 T1 








From the Undivided Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in force at 
its anniversary in 1876. 





I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 
January 18th, 1876. ISAAC F. LLOYD, Audiéor. 





NOTE.—By act of the Trustees the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand 
insured lives. 
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LAMPS. 


Gives a brighter, clearer, and whiter light than any 
other lamp in use. 
Pm... overflow of oil at burner in handling, as im the 
ported lamps, thus entirely safe from accidents of any 
Kind aeianenen we can be raised or lowered at 
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JACKSON INSTITUTE 


English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 
Mise 8. R. F. JACKSON, Principat anv Proprietor, / 
N°? 26 EAST 1%rd STREET, (HARLEM) N. Y. 
The course of study embraces all the desirable branches for a finished education. 


ees upon scientific subjects will be delivered by experienced Professors. 4 


a be conferred upon those who satisfactorily complete the course, and 
certificates of success in ae ees will be awarded. 


os to aim for small children, on the Kindergarten system, will be connegted we 
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Teaching is Work. 


There is a general sentiment prevail- 
ing that teaching is not toil. It is believed 
that the teacher has a “good thing” if 
he only gets an appointment in a public 
school, and those who can do nothing 
else are set to give instruction to the 
children. This is on the ground that it 
is easy, not producing that wear and tear 
of the physical constitution that ordi- 
nary labor does. There is no one to 
measure the work done, to see that it is 
proper in amount and ‘quality—at least 
it is inefficiently done if attempted. 

Real teaching demands close attention. 
It is wearing on body and soul. It, 
with few exceptions, consumes the. vital- 
ity in a remarkable degree. The anxie- 
ty it causes cannot be understood except 
by teachers themeselves. 

It is well that both teachers and par- 
ents should understand this aspect fof the 
case, and give the teacher the credit for 
doing work, The hours’ which he 
spends in ‘the schoolroom may seem 
short, when compared with those of the 
farmer or day-laborer, but it must be re- 
membered that mental labor is of all the 
most exhausting. That he is out of the 
exposure to which many are subject, is 
not cured by the bad air which he is 
compelled to breathe. That his pupils 
do all the learning and that, therefore, he 
is obliged to be conspicuously idle, is 2 
statement which is founded entirely on a 
misconception of what a teacher is to do 
in the school-room. His real work con- 
sists in an exertion of power (the more 
quiet the better) to induce work in 
others, This raying-out of influeuce is 
one of the most costly things, as far as 
strength is concerned, known to the phy- 
sical organization. It exhausts and de- 
plete’s the body of its tone and force ; it 
succeeds, generally, in wrecking those 
who start off in fair health. 

That there is a large number who are 
unable to. exert influence, that feel no 
anxiety, that make it wholly a physical 
business may be true, but they are not 
those who so win the attention of their 
pupils that “if a portion of the sun were 
broken off, and given to them for a play- 
thing,” they would prefer to listen to the 
voice of the teacher. Let no one there- 
fore enter the schoolroom. to escape 
work, ‘Teaching is toil. 





Co-education of the Sexes. 


+ 
However much we ‘discuss this subject 
one thing must remain fixed and un- 
hangeable. Educate as we please a boy 
will grow to be a man, and a girl to be ta 


woman. No process of intellectual de- 
ment will ever change this fixed and 
imevitable law. 

A preliminary question must be settled 
before we really come to the subject of 
Co-education. “Are men and women 
created to occupy the same sphere in 
life? What was the design of the Crea- 
tor! This design may be studied in 
two ways. First; by studying the iden- 
tity and diversity of constitutional exis- 
tence. Second ; the history of the de- 
velopement and tendencies of the two 
sexes, from the creation down through 
the ages. 

The diversity in physical structure 
needs no argument. It is an axiom. 
The expert anatomist will tell from an 
examination of muscles or tendons, or 
bones or even nerve fibre whether the 
specimen came from a male or female. 
While there are many things to indicate 
their exact identity, there are indisputa- 
ble evidences of diversity. 

A long and careful study of diseases 
and their treatment convinces the prction- 
er that the treatment of the same dis- 
ease must be modified by the sex of the 
patient. It is admitted that all eat at 
the same table, and derive nourishment 
from the same kind of food, yet it is an 
undisputed fact, that the ingenious buiid- 
er of these curiously wrought frames, 
knew exactly what use to make of 
this nutriment to build up in the one 
case the masculine constitution, and in 
the other case the feminine. 

The laconic history of their origin, pro- 
nounces them male and female, and the 
history of the centuries shows them des- 
tined to fill different and somewhat sepa- 
rate spheres. 

True, history gives us a few instances 
of female warriors, and female archers, 
who have excelled in valor and outstrip- 
ped in the chase those of the opposite 
sex ; but the few instances on record are 
the exceptions to their rule, and even in 
these cases the characters are largely 
legendary. 

In the mental constitution the diversi- 
ty is as striking as in the physical ; 
many things will be found identical, or 
so similar they will seem identical to the 
superficial observer. yet many of the 
functions of the mind are broadly differ- 
ent. 

One prominen difference is the meth- 
od ot reaching intellectual conclusions. 
The one proceeds by a process of logical 
reasoning, step by step. The other reas- 
ons intuitively. - What is the difference 
in the end, if both reach the conelusion? 

This as an important question. A se- 
quence of logical argument, will reach 
subjects that intuitive reasoning can nev- 
erreach. They are destined for differ- 
ent spheres of action, and eachserves its 
own purpose best. 

We are not attempting to show that 
one is superior to the other. Each has 
its superiority in its own place. 

Intuitive reasoning would never have 
led to the invention of the mariner’scom- 
pass, {a well-adjusted time-piece the 
steam engine, or a printing press. 

Let a new acquaintance enter the fam- 
ily circle, and the discrete cultivated 
mother, after listening to the conversa- 
tion, and watching the manner, has no 
need of a sequence of logical arguments 
to lead her to a just estimate of the char- 
acter of her new acquaintance, nor to 
determine whether he is the proper per-! 
son to be a confidant of her family. 

The distinguished author of ““ Woman's 
Record,” Mrs. S. J. Hale, says :—“ A- 
mong the hundreds of celebrated ladies, 
not one has ever made herself famous: by! 
great discoveries in physical science, or 
by any wonderful invention in the arts. 
Nor is it the lack of learning which has. 
caused this uniform lack of constructive’ 
talent. Many ignorant men have stud-j 





ied out, and made curious inventions of 





mechanical skill. Women never.” 

Mrs. Hale says, “she has searched 
the Bible, history, philosophy and life” 
to find out the reason for this difference 
and claims that all of these prove the 
cause to be the original difference in the 
operations of their minds. 

The “strong minded women” of the 
19th century are not exceptions to this 
iaw. On the contrary, thus far, their his- 
tory corroborates the conclusions. 

Biography and experience, both prove 
that woman never applies her imagina- 
tive reasoning to mechanical pursuiis. 
Woman inhabits the world of life not of 
things. 

But says the critic “necessity is the 
mother of invention.” Woman has been 
taught to be dependent. She grows up 
and is educated to believe that somebody 
must take care of her. If that fortunate 
person is not the father, she is made to 
picture him in the imagined future. Put 
her to the test and her inventive genius 
will develope. 

There is much truth in the adage, 
“history repeats itself.” Woman has 
been the victim of “The Song of the 
Shirt” from the first apron of fig leaves 
stitched together in Edon, down to the 
present time, and yet necessity never led 
or forced her inventive genius to con- 
struct a sewing machine, nor has she yet 
invented an improvement of one. 

Does this prove her to be man’s infe- 
rior? By no means; it only proves that 
invention is a part of the organic consti- 
tution of man’s intellect, but not of wom- 
an. 

It proves the diversity of the construct- 
ion of the mental constitution of the two 
sexes, 

In the field of literature and science, 
she shines. with peculiar splendor. 
While in the field of morals, at the bed- 
side of suffering humanity, and in her 
power 'to make home a paradise of hap- 
piness, she is a star of the first magni- 
tude. 


$ ——@ «=> © @- > —_—_—_—_—_ 


Hamilton, N.Y, 


A grand contest in declamation took 
place between the pupils of Clinton 
Grammar School and those of Colgate 
Academy, on the evening of April 28. 
The hall was full, and great enthusiasm 
was manifested. The speakers from 
Clinton were John R. Johnson, Frank A. 
Spencer, George H. Ottoway and Frank 
D. Westcott ; those from Hamilton were, 
D. D. MacLaurin, W. J. Leonard, J. N 
Shipman. The judges declared Colgate 
Academy to have produced the best av- 
erage speaking, but the best speaker of 
the evening to be Mr. George Ottoway. 
We congratulate the principals of both 
these admirable schools, especially Mr. 
Best of Clinton. He has lifted his 
school to a position of success and use- 
fulness, of which he may well be proud. 





Correspondence. 


To THe Eprror. or THE New YORK 
ScHooL. JOURNAL :— 

Some months since, you invited me to ex 
press'my views on education in your ex- 
cellent paper. Ihave long felt the useful- 
ness of your paper, as being an organ for 
expressing the views of the teachers, but 
have never yet used it forthat purpose, after 
all. I believe you are independent and that 
is quite a consideration, for what is wanted 
is justice for the hardworking teachers—jus- 
tice and even handedness that is not now ac- 
corded tothem. That I may not go astray 
let me lay downr proposition that may; 
inthe teachers’ Geometry, ‘beproved to a 
demonstration. | 


PROPOSITION 1. 


The teachers of city“of New York can be 
caused to do their duty, without the use of 


the use of the machinery ofj the ,factory or 
the slave-platation. 

This may seem to charge that they are 
poorly treated, and that is what I mean to 
say. I am not referring to salaries—these 
are very fair, taking all things into consider- 
ation. I now refer to the management of 
the teachersin obtaining from them, the 
“quid pro quo,” or, in plain Eaglish, in get- 
ting work out of them. 

Here I must enter a protest against any- 
one’s supposing [ mean some particular man 
—as for instance, Superintendent Kiddle. 
I have no quarrel with him, or with Mr. 
Calkins, or Mr. Harrison, or Messrs Jones, 
Jasper, McMullin, Fanning or Schem. I am 
opposed to the system by which these men 


| work out the destiny of the teachers. They 


press on the Principals with a force equal to 
that which the invisible atmosphere exerts 
on the earth ; and, these, the Principals dif- 
fuse this pressure upon the assistant teach 
ers. 


In order that I may be understood, I call 
your attention to the 220th page of the An- 
nual Report :— 

« The Principal must see to the sanitary 
condition of the schools, including ventila- 
tion, the personal cleanliness of the pupils, 
the cleanliness of the apartments also of 
the stairways, yards and closets; second 
the discipline, including the general order 
ordrill * * the punctuality of the 
pupils, care of the text-books ; the classifi- 
cation, * * thecare and frequency 
with which the classes. have been 
visited, inspected and examined by the 
principal, and the efficiency of the over- 
sight given by the latter to the work of 
the class teachers. * age age te 
quite often extremely difficult to ascer- 
tain the facts in regard to some of these 
matters, and some times impossible with- 
out an interrogation of the class-teach- 
ers, as to the conduct of the principals.” 

In other words the crying evil of this sys- 
tem, as now administered, isthat the Super- 
intendents ‘watch the principals, these the 
teachers ; and then the teachers are to watch 
the Principals, and you may be sure these 
watch the Superintendents. So that the 
whole system is one grand watching system. 

Now, my proposition is that this is unnec- 
essary. It shonld be insisted on as an axiom, 
that the teachers enter on their work, for 
the good of their pupils ; this must be taken 
for granted. If they or Principals fail, and 
they may, then the Superintendents should 
show them where they fail, and how to do 
better. Now, I believe every one of the Su- 


_ | perintendents to be excellent men, good men 


in the best sense of the word, but the system 
isa bad one. They administer it in a wroag 
and injurious way. The teachers must be 
dealt with as men and women of high char- 
acter, and as actuated by the purest and best 
motives. And if they are not, then I submit 
that instead of trying to educate by means of 
them, discharge them at once, and hire those 
who are highminded and who do not need 
watching. 

And I am inclined to think that you agree 
with me in respect tothis matter in principle, 
at least. You have several times called at- 
tention to the need of rendering the princi- 
pals of the schools more independent, but the 
present plans are reversing this. 

FRa@BEL. 


New York City. 
At the Board of Education. 


The session of the Board of Education held 
on Wednesday last, was marked by the en- 
tire absence of all discussion. The only point 
that provoked afew minutes explanation 
was on the reference of the resignation of 
James J.Thomaon, Esq., Trastee for the 
Third Ward, on account of his removal from 
tthe Ward. Commissioner Walker decided, 








“* the law would permit, that Mr, Thomson 


“ 
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should continue to serve on the Board, as he | 20 minutes, in Grammar Schools, and redu- 


is too valuable an officer to lose, and raised 
the question of reference to the Committee 
on By-Laws, 
The resigna ion was referred to the Commit- 
tee on nomination of Trustees. 

Miss LinpDA GILBERT, whose long and 
devoted services on behalf of prison reform 
and prisoners reform are so well known, pre- 
sented an application to the Board of Educa- 
tion, Wednesday, asking for books, slates, &c., 
for plano, libraries, and for distribution a- 
mong prisoners. There are many books re- 
turned from the schools which are in suffi- 
ciently good order to be of great service to 
this class of readers, and spelling book, rea- 
der, or geography, with the beautifal illus- 
trations, would afford instruction, profit, and 
a better moral tone to many a prisoner if 
thus* bestowed. They cannot be put to a 
better use, and we hope the Board will grant 
the request. 


ee 


The Board of Education. 


| 











The Commissioners met May 4th. Present— | 
Messrs BAKER, BEARDSLEE Caylus, FULLE 
Goutpinec, Haustep, Kane, KELLY, | 


KLamnotu, MaTHEwsoNn, PLACE, TRAUD, | 
Vermitye, Waker West, aod WET- School was presented asking for the payment 


MORE,—Absent.—Messrs Dowb, HAZ&LTINE, | 


ScHELL, WILKINS. 


Commissioner Halstead moved that Com- 
missioner Wilkins be excused for absence 


and Commissioner Vermilye moved that| 1, 


| 
| 





Commissioner Dowd be excused. Both mo-| 


tions were adopted 
The President put the question on the ap 
proval of the minutes oi the last meeting 
and they were adopted. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


-From the tenth Ward relative to one of the 
drawing teachers. 
From the Eleventh Ward according con- 


tracts for heating and furnishing G. 5S. No. | port 


36.. and asking for an appropriation of $14- 
318. QO for said purposes. 

Also altetations of steam pipes in G. 8, No. 
15. 

From the thirteenth Ward asking for an 
additional teacher in G. S. No 30. 

-From the Seventeenth Ward for authori 
to place steam heating apparatus in G. 
buildings, No. 13. and 19. 

From the nineteenth Ward asking for an 
appropriation to pay bill of $111,400 for heat- 
ing apparatus repairs. 

From the Nineteenth 
By-Law on vaccinnation, asking the 
to define what is —— evidence of vaccina- 
tion to be turnis by the pupils 
8c 

From the Twenty-second Ward according 
contracts for heating apparatus and furniture 
for G. 8S. No. 69., in West 54th street, and 
asking for $15,083 for said purposes, 

From the Twenty-third Ward asking for 
alterations and increased accommodation for 
G. 8, 62. 

From the Twenty third Ward makinga. 
ward of contracts for altering and enlarging 


G, 8. No. 61, and asking for $17,729 for 
REPORT OF SUPERINTENENT OF TRUANCY, 


Ward re‘ative to the 


purposes. 


No. Cases investigated....... ........-. 922 
No. ROBAPGRMAB-. .cccoescce Sgesce 684 
No. of truants returned to school ...... 193 
Habitual truants returned to scheol. ..29 
Non-atteudants placed in school........ 15 
Committed to Reform School............ 10 
COMMUNICATIONS, 


From James J- Johnson, Janitor of Third 
Ward resigning his office—removed from the 
Ward. 

‘ Mias Dinda Gilbert, Se faithful worker 
‘or prisoners, a or slates etc., 

disused in the for the library of the 
prisoners, and for the use of the prisoners. 


&Blake submitted a protest against 
ecenhad ictiast tak aatine ap’ us for 


G. 8. No, 61, by Trustees of the 
Protest of 


| 
| 





| 





Board | oad seats in class-rooms of G. 8. No. 23 and 


Of the | 24 Adopted. 





| ced in Primaries. 


The Committee recommend the following 


Elections and Qualifications. | #8 42 amend-vent of the By Laws ;— 


Sec. 39. “Teachers of Vocal Music, Draw - 
ing, French : nd German, shall be classified | 
as special teachers. No salary paid toa teach- 
er of Vocal Music in a Grammar or Priwary 


| School, or to a teacher of Freach or German 


ina;Gsammar School, shall exceed the rate 


for the time actually employed in instruction. 

No salary paid toa teacher of Drawing in a | 
Grammar School, shall exceed the sum of 

two dollars and twenty five cents an hour for 

the time actually employed in instraction. 


The time occupied in teaching of said 
st. idies respectively shall not exceed the fol | 
lowing, tiz:— 





Lectures of Dr. Howard Crosby | 


At Mrs J. T. BENEDICT ScHOOL. 
No. 7. East 42p Street. 
New York. 


THERE is probably no school in New York 


either public or private, that expends more 
money for the benefit of its pupils than the 
of one dollar and seventy-five cents per hour | school at No.7 East 42d St. Besides the 
regular and extended course of instruction, 
each department of Jwhich has its special 
teacher, several courses of lectures are de 
livered every year by gentlemen as eminent 
for their lear: iag as for their ability and pop- 
ularity as lecturers. “ 


Dr. Crosby has lectured before the students 


Music.—One hoar and twanty minutes per | of this school for the last five years and has 


week in Grammar Schools. 


| just completed his sixth course, 


We are in 


Drawing.—Three hours and twenty min- | formed that it is the only school except the 


utes per week in Grammar Schools, 


French.—One hour and forty minutes per | 
week for each class, where such study is | 
authorized to be taught in Grammar Schools. | 


University of which he is Chancellor, at 

which he can be induced to lecture ; | 
The subject of his first course was “Ancient 

Monarchies;’’ his second, “The Hebrew Mon 


German.—One hour and forty minutes per | archy ;” the third, “Egyptian Antiquities ;” 


week, for each class, where such study is | 
authorized to 
Schools. 


The report was ordered t> be entered in 


j 


ny fall in the minutes—and laid over to the 


next meeting. 
The report of the Committee on Nautical 


of a bil) for $860 for a capstan for the ship 
St. Mary. Adopted. 


The Committee on By-Lawe, &c., reported 
that Miss Emily B. Thomas, colored school 
2, had v the by-law forbidding 
corporal punishment, and directing that a 

malty of five days pay be deducted from 
- salary, and be reprimanded by the clerk 
of the Board. Adopted. 


The report of the Committee on Normal 
College was presented granting Miss Emma 
M. Regna ten days leave of of absence, Adop- | 
ted. 


The Committee on supplies submitted a re- 
on the contracts for coal, and askieg 
authority to readvertise. Adopted. 


_ The Committee on Course of Study report- 
ed in advance to teaching German in the 
three highest classes of the Grammar Schools 
of the Eighth Ward. Adopted. 


Also, to place oa the list of supplies, Robin- 
son’s Short Course of Aritbmetic, Part I, and 


- | graded Lessons in English. Adopted. 


The Auditing Committee repor‘ed 
bills for payment. Adopted. 
The Committee on School Funiture report- 


ted in favor of authorizing the [Trustees of 
the Sixth}Ward to «advertise for certain desks 


sundry 


e 
Also, to"authorize the Trustees of the Se- 
venth Ward to advertise for new furniture 
for G. 8. No. 13. Adopted. 
| 


The Committee on Buildings reported fa- 
vorably on dividing the main rooms in G. 8 
No, 22. Adopted. 


Also, to hire premises for G.S, No. 37, dur- 
ing the time of making alterations in the 
building. Adopted. 

The Finance Committee rted in favor 
of 5 gre ny $48,421.00 for alterations to 
G. 8. building No. 37. Adopted. 

Also, to appropriate $529, for an iron stair- 
way for colorgd school No.2. Adopted. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
Commissioner West offered a resolution to 
close G. 8. No. 7 for repair-. Adopted. 


Commissioner Kane offered a resolution to. 
refer the question of appointing counsel to | 
the Board to the Committee on By-Laws. A-| 
dopted. 


Commissioner Baker moved that his resol 


ution in regard to Counsel fee by the 
sa rolier in connection with the matters of 


Commissioner Walker offered a resolution | 


be taught in the Grammar fifth, 








the fourth, “The Assyrian Antiquities ;” the 
“The True Woman;” the sixth “Female | 
Character and Iufluence.” 

It is proposed to publish in the Journ 
al au abstract ofthe three lectures on the last | 
mentioned subject. These lectures have at- 
tracted more than usual interest. We regret | 
the want of space to give them in full, and 





| the want of ability, which the tyro must 


always feel,to give the the language vivacity 
and force of Dr. Crosby's living voice. 

The Doctor on announcing his subject ha- 
morously remarked that it is a common and 
harmless trick of the Clergy to bring out an 
old sermon under a new text. 


male character and influence. This is really 
the same subject treated from a different 
point. 
treated in her physical and subjective rela 
tions; now we propose treat her objective, 
her mental and moral relations. 

In Greek and other Indo European lang. 
uages the word which means to scratch, to 
furrow and to engrave is the sum as our 
English word character. 

To chisel the hieroglyphic or character on 
the granite, requires labor and time. In a 
similar way mental and moral character are 
engraved on the mind. It isthe same total 
of their mental engravings going on day by 
day through a life time that constitutes the 
character. Character is moulded by climate, 
food and dress, but most by mental and mor- 
al influences. Some attribute too much to 
physical and too little to mental. 

Society at present isin a low mental and 
moral condition The character of the wo 


‘| man of fashion who now leais society was 


not formed under right influences. 


The time of such a woman is all squander. 


ed on the 10 o'clock breakfast, the aimless 
lounging forenoon , the headless novel read- 


ing ; the afternoon dress dinner; the gaudy | 
display on the street; the evening Ball, the | 


Concert and the Opera. 

The correction of this evil should claim the 
attention ofall. Man cannot do it. He is not 
the actor in the drama, Woman is the one to 
take it in hand, she must come to the rescue, 
she must see to it that her character is so 
formed that she can meet the demands of the 
world in this mater. She cannot shrink the 
responsibility as she could in the Mediaeval 
age by going into the convent. 

Ten women of culture and position with 


he also referred to the Committee, Tequisite mental and moral character, with | 
| wills to dare and wisdom to act could shake | 


to its center the foundation of our false social 





Penmanship of Newspaper Cor- 
respondents. 


Penmanship is an art, a beautiful accom. 
Plishment, but compositors know ‘that none 
skilled in the art, write for the Press. A 
distinguished author was taken dangerously 


Last year the | 
subject was the Trae Woman, this year fe- | 


Last year the True Woman was | 


il jast as he had completed an important 
manuscript: his physicians looked at each 
other with doubtful countenancea. It seem- 
ed evident that his time was short. An ex- 
tra number of sompositors were set at work 
upon the manuscript, boping its author 
would survive long enoug! to see the proof 
and make corrections" : 

The work of composing had not proceeded 
far, when one of the compositers came to @ 
dead halt, an obscure sentence which the 
sharpest of their number were unable to de- 
cipher. They carried it to the sick author's 
couch. Ile wasstill able to listen to their 
appeal. He looked at the dark passage long 
and attentively, and finally broke out with 
the exclamation, “ When I wrote this, I un- 
derstood its meaning, and no doubt the Om- 
nipotent God did. He may still remember 
it, but | have forgotten.” 


‘“—oe 


Compositions. 

First. The neualjmanner of requiring pu- 
to write a composition and “ hand itin” ata 
pils given time is the worst out of a hundred 
ways to introduce this drill. 

Seconl. If compositions are to be written, 
be sure to appoint a certain time during 
which they shall be prepared by all of whom 
they are required, 

Third, 
by giving a prelimivary drill on the compo 
sition to be written at the Grammar recita- 


To do this, substitute the exercise 


tion on Wednesday. 

Sixth. Assign the composition’ to be 
prepared as a regular lesson for Thurs. 
day. 

Seventh. At the Thursday's recitation 
let the teagher pass around the class and ex 
amine the essays as to their general appear 
ance, 

Eigth. Let the time of the recitation be 
given mainly to hearing the pupils read 
their essays. 

Ninth, In this exercise do not at first re. 
quire them to take the platform, or to face the 
class, even. 

Tenth, Atthe close of the recitation col 
lect the essays. 

Eleventh. Criticise these gently by indica 
ting a few of the more glaring errors. Be 
them thus marked to the 
pupils so that they may rewrite them for 
Friday's recitation. 

Twelfth. At recitation’ they 
should bring both the criticised and correct 
ed copies. 

Thirteenth. The teacher collects the curt. 
CISED coples and from the marks on them 
examines each pupil by asking him to read 
the corrected part, to point out the error 
and state how it was corrected, and why, 
Instead of READING, let the pupils use the 
black board. 

Fourteenth. 


sure to return 


Friday's 


Of course these individual 
corrections should be made practical rhetori- 
ical drills for the whole class, 

Fifteenth. Designate certain ones who 
shall read their essays in the afternoon to the 
school and invited guests, mentioning that 
all cannot have the privilege this time, buat 
that they shall have it in time. 


| Presidents—Their Fducation. 
| 


| Washington—Gool Education, 

but never studied the ancient languages. 
Adams—Harvard. 
Jefferson—Wiiliam and Mary. 
Madison—Princeton. 
Monroe—William and Mary. 
Adams, J.Q.—Harvard, ; 

| Jackson— Limited Education. 

| Van Baren—Academic education. 

| Harrison—Hampden Sidaey College. 

Tyler—William and Mary. 

Polk—University of North Carolina. 

Taylor—Slightest Rudiments. 

Fillmore—Not liberally educated. 

Pierce— Bowdoin. 

Bachanan— Dickinson. 

Lincoln—Education very limited, 


English 


| 
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Johnson —Self-educated. 
Grant—West Point. 


Monroe and Harrison did not graduate. 
Monroe left college to join the Revolution. 
Financial reverses deprived Harrison of a 
full course. Polk was the oldest when grad- 
uating, being twenty-three; Tyler, the 
youngest, seventeen. The majority gradua- 
ted at twenty, this’,being also the average 
age. Jefferson probably had the most liber- 
al education and broadest culture, , 


‘—. 9 &> »——_——— 


Narrative. 

Some seventy years ago, there lived in Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts, a poor boy, who bad de- 
termined to get aneducation. He was con- 
fined in a shop during the day, and had but 
few advantages and little time for carrying 
‘out his design. He was not discouraged, 
however, but persevered like a hero, and ev- 
ery month witnessed his progress towards 
the object of his ambition. That boy was 
afterwards known throughout the civilized 
world as Dr. Bowditch, one of the most learn- 
ed and fatuous scientific men our country has 
ever produced. But all that Bowditch knew, 
he learned; and all that he learned, he ac- 
quired by diligent and persevering application 
You can form some idea of his indomitable 
perseverance, from a little incident that is 
related of him. While he was a boy, a valu 
able private library, which had been cap- 
tured at sea, arrived in Salem. ‘These books 
were a rare prize for those days, and young 
Bowditch borrowed a number of them from 
the person who had charge of them. The 
volumes were retained longer than was ne- 
cessary for a simple perusal, and it was after- 
wards ascertained that the young student 
was 80 anxious to possess them, that he ac- 
tually copied twenty ponderous folio and 
quarto volumes of scientific works, and thus 
made them his own? These books, which at 
that time he dared not, from economy, think 
of purchasing, where of great service to him 
in after years ; and his children have careful. 
ly preserved them, as precious memorial of 
the perseverance of their father. 

Among ;upils in school, the are some 
that learn much, and many that learn little. 
What makes the difference, where the advan- 
tages seem nearly equal ? 

Did Dr. Bowditch labor any harder than 
most students are willing to labor? Did he 
know anything that he did not labor to ac- 
quire? 

While books are so pienty and so cheap 
and other advantages so great, why do we not 
have many thousands of men just a» well ed- 
ucated as Dr. Bowditch 

Many things seem quite impossible} to 
some persons, and quite possi! le to others. 
Can you give iny reason for this differ- 
ence ? 
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F EVERY morning as true as the clock, some- 
body hears the postman's knock.” A few 
days ago that most valuable functionary 
knocked at Professor Huxley's door to some 
purpose, for he brought a letter containing 
a cheque for the handsome sum ofa thousand 
pounds, bequeathed to him by a distant and 
unknown admirer of the clever scientist, who 
declared his high appreciation of the doctor's 
explorations into the science of life. There 
is no question that wealthy people might 
do much worse with their money than by 
cheering the hearts and increasing the means 
of those whose lives are spent in adding to 
our store of knowledge. 
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A Fifeshire man recently took his child 
to the minister’to be Laptized, who asked 
him : “Are you prepared for so solemn and 
important an occassion?’ “Prepared?” he 


echoed, with some indignation, “I hae a fir- 


lot o’ bannock bakin’, two hams, an’ a gallon 
o’ the best Highland whusky ; an’ I wud like 
to ken what better preparations ye expeck 
frae a man in my condition o' life?” 


Goop ability is sometimes obscured or pre 


of thought are quite as important as intellec- 
tual acustomers. 
formed by mental exercises. Let the exerci- | 
ses be disconnected, and, as a series pointless, 
and the mind will habitually use the power 
acquired in a loose and aimles way.—LERoy 
C, COOLEY. 
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AN ARMENIAN INTERIOR IN WIN- 
TER. 


Let us take a peep into an Arme- 
nian interior on a December evening. 
Three months the snow has been in 
possession of mountain and valley; 
for more than four months more it 
will remain. Abroad it is light) 
enough, though night has fallen, for 
the moon shines down in wonderful 
brightness upon the ice-bound earth. 
On the hill-slepe various little un- 
evenesses are discernible, jutting out 
from the snow like mushrooms. In 
one part the ground is cut away per- 
pendicularly fora few feet, thisis the 
front of the homestead, the body of 
which lies burrowed in the slope of 
the hill. When the house was made 


1 : | tions. 
cub Laden ey-eape a come in and out from directing the pre 


sis of Armenian society. Our tamity 


vented by bad mental habits. Correct habits| party consists of three dozen persons, 


the representatives of four genera- 
The young married women 


parations of the supper. Nothing is 
to be seen of their faces except their 
lustrous eyes, (Armenian eyes are 
famous for their brilliancy,) a tightly 
fitting veil inclosing the rest of their 
features. Without this covering 
they do not by any chance appear, 
evenin the house; it is said they wear 
it also at night. One of them is a 
bride; her dress is rich and striking— 
a close-fitting bodice, fastening at the 
neck with silver clasps, full trousers 
of rose-colored silk gathered in at the 
ankles by a fillet of silver, the feet 
bare,a silver girdle of curious work- 
manship loosely encircling the waist, 
and a long padded garment open 
down the front which hangs from the 
shoulders. Poor little bride! She 
has not uttered a single word, save 
when alone with her husband, since 
she pronounced the marriage vow. 
She may not hope todo sotill after 
the birth of her first-born child; then 





the floor was dugout some five feet 
underground, while the ceiling beams | 
rose three or four feet above it; but 
all the dug-out soil was thrown about | 
the roof and back and side walls, and | 
thus the whole is now embedded in| 
the hillock. The roof was neatly) 
turfed over when the house was 
finished, so that in Summer the lambs | 
and children play upon it, and not | 
unfrequently,in the great heats, the| 
family sleep there—‘“‘at the moon’s 
inn.” What look like mushrooms 
arein reality the broad-topped chim- 
neys,on whicn the Summer storks 
build their nests, The homestead has 
but one entrance; alarge front door 
which leads througha long dark pas- 
sage to a second door that swings to 
after you, and is hung with a rough 
red-dyed sheep-skin. This door 
opens upon the entrance-hall, from 
whence you mount half adozen steps 
to araised platform,under which the 
house dogs are located. On two sides 
this platform is bounded by solid 
stone walls, from which are suspend- 
ed saddles, guns, pistols, and one or 
two pictures representing the deeds of 
some Persian hero, and bought of 
Persian hawkers. Onthe other two 
sides an open wood-work fence di- 
vides the platform from a vagt stable. 
Nearest the grating are Jfastened the 
favorite horses of the clan-chief; next | 
are the donkeys, then the cows; sheep 
and chickens find places where they 
can, The breath of these animals 
materially contributes tothe warmth 
of the house, which is at times al-| 
most like an oven, even in the coldest 
weather. A clear hot fire burns on 
the hearth; the fuel used is tezek, a 
preparation of cow-dung pressed into | 
asubstance resmbling peat turf. By 
day the habitation is obscurely light-. 





plemented by a sort of funnel, the 
wide opening downward. Now, inthe 


dim illumination, 

E\This platform is the salemlik or hall 
of reception. 
divans richly draped with Koordish 
stuffs; the floor is carpeted with te- 
keke, a kind of gray felt. To the 
right of the hearth sits the head of the 
family,a venerable old man whose word 


ber of his house, He is also AlSakal,or 
“white beard” of the village, a digni- 
ty conferred on him by the unani- 


stituting him 


hamlets, who, resolved into commit- 





and democratic ba: 


ed through a small aperture in the’ self-made 
roof glazed with oiled silk, and sup-! poor parents,in humble life, and en- 


is incontroveritible law to every mem- himself. 


mous voice of his neighbors, and con- | 

intermediary in all) 

transactions with Government. When of the.richest men in America, was 

; important matters are at stake, he born of 

meets the . elders of the surrounding | Mass. All his early life was passed 
| 


tee, form the Commune, This an. 


own mother, and by and by, in a sub- 
dued whisper, with the young girls of 
the house. During the first year of 
her married life she may not go out 
ofthe house except twice to church. 
Her disciplinary education will not be 
complete for six years, after which 
she will enjoy comparative liberty, 
but neverin her life must she open 
her lips to a person of the stronger 
sex not related to her. Turn from 
the silent little bride to that bevy of 


young girls, merry and playful as the | 


kittens they are fondling — silky- 
haired snow-balls, of a breed peculiar 
to the neighborhood of Van, their 
tails dyed pink with henna like the 
tail of the Shah’s steed. The girls 


are laughing and chatting together | 
without restraint-most probably about | 


their love affairs, for they are free to 


dispose of their hands as they choose, | 


And they may walk about unvailed, 
andshow off their pretty faces and long 
raven plaits to the fullest advantage. 
—Frazer’s Magazine. 





Brading, in the Isle of Wight, is a 
remarkable municipality, It has a 
town hall 10x8 and levied heavy taxes 
to pay the expenses of lighting the 
town with nine oil lamps. 





SELF-MADE MEN, 


Take the history of most of the 
prominent men of this country, and 
it will be seen that they are what is 
called self-made. They were not 
born to wealth nor position, but by 
their abilities and persistence they 
gained one, perhaps both. 

Andrew Johnson was essentially a 
man. He came of very 


joyed no educational advantages. 
While working as an apprentice in a 


evening, the oil burning in a simple tailor’s shop he learned to read, and 
iron lamp over the hearth, affords a after he was married his wife instruct- | won in betting on elections shall be 
ed him in writing and ciphering. He | confiscated to the school fund, and 


was possessed’ of ability and persist- 


It contains no chairs, but ence, and rose gradually to a high 


place in the nation’s councils. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York, 
who is worth his millions, began life 
as a boatman. He owned his own 
_ boat when eighteen, and navigated it 
Honest, enterprising, and 
energetic, he has risen to be one of 
the richest men in this country, and 
is universally respected for his good 
qualities. 

George Peabody, who was also one 





poor parents, at Danvers, 


asa clerk in a grocery store, His 
immense fortune was accumulated as 


giying away millions,. From a very 


cient usage bears witnessto the essen- | a banker,and was liberal of his means, 
tially patriarchal 


she will talk to her nursling, after | 
a while to her mother-in-law, some | 
time later she may converse with her 


343 8 
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W.A. ARMSTRONC Manicen, 
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Suuiwvie, sulaii-veginning, he accumu- 

lated a fortune of $30,000,000, 

Henry Wilson’s beginning was as 
humble as that of Andrew Johnson. 
| From a farm boy he became a shoe 
| maker, and gradually rose to be Vice- 
President. He was possessed of 
energy and ambition, two qualities 
| which pushed him forward. 

Horace Grecley, who ranked with 
| the best American journalists, was a 
poor farm boy. From the farm he 
went tothe printing office, and, step 
by step, rose to be one of the most 
eminent journalists in America. , 

Peter Cooper,the great philanthro- 
pist of New York, is a self-made man. 
He was apprenticed in youth to a 
| coachmaker. He did not remain at 
| the trade, but took to manufacturing 
articles, among which was glue. He 
expended several millions in founding 
the Cooper Institute, where pupils 
can obtain free instruction in several 
branches. There is no man more 
honored in New York, and deservedly 
so, than old Peter Cooper. 

These are a few of the self-made 
men of America; and their example 
should inspire our youth to be indus- 
trious, persistent, and _ ehterprising, 
for these were among the qualities by 
which the characters we have been 
contemplating rose to eminence— 
the rounds on which they climb to 
success. 


Paris modistes and milliners confess 
that the American fashionables resid- 
ing in that capital, are its life and 
pocketbook to an appreciable extent. 


Wabash College forbids gambling 
among the students,and the boys want 
toknow howthey can ever beappointed 
Minister to England without a knowl- 
edge of poker. 


Kentucky hasalaw that all money 





| the Grand Jury at Louisville, are roll- 
ing up a fearful list of indictments. 


A woman at New Haven recently 
bought, at -an auction sale, fora few 
cents, a $1,500 India shawl, which had 
accidently got among some articles 
sent to the auction room, 


A Tennessee court has just decided 
that a teacher has the same right to 
enforce obedience from a child that a 
parent has, and can therefore inflict 
corporal punishment when necessary, 


Hamilton county, Iowa, is paying 
for its new court house with 1,360 acres 
of land, Better than to issue bonds 
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Publisher’s Department. 


An improvement in Corsets is sure to in- 
terest the ladies’. For the latest and best, 
see Dr. Warner's Sanitary Corset and Skirt 
Supporter. Warner Bros., 763 Broadway, N. 
¥: 


“A A,” or the “Fifth Avenue,” which are 
the four leading styles made by the Company, 
can now purchase of all dealers all over the 
leountry. The product of the factory now 
| reaches over 400 dozen corsets aday, with 
| prospect of speedy increase. 
| The ladies who wear these corsets may be 
assured of enjoying greater ease, more ele- 


Wey York Schoo Joma SPLENDID OFFERS! 


Popular Premiums! 
CIVEN AWAY! 


Thousands of teachers in every section 


The New York School Journal 


A certainty with which Rapture is cured | gant shape, increased comfort and better 
by the Elastic Truss Co., 684 Broadway, finds | health than they have previously known. 
no exception in the worth cases, and suggests | {dite 
the invariable. uniformity of an unerrring | How: to Make a Prism. 


natural law. TAKE a pane of glass, and ask the hardware 


Soft Capsules.—Castor Oil, and many other | merchant to cut three strips nearly an inch 
nauseous medicines, can be taken easily and | Wide and five inches long; and buy some put. 
safely in Dandas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, ty. Wash the glasses and wipe them dry ; 


No taste; no smell, Sold Ly all druggists in | soften the putty and make two balls, which 
this city. ; " you place near the ends of one piece of the 


: glass, then take the other two pieces and 
Dr. Pierce's Compound Extract of Smart-| place upon this like a roof of a house, press- 
Weed, or Water Pepper, is not recommended jing the putty into three conered shapes 
asacure-all. It should not be classed with | When the edges meet at every corner drop 
the patent nostrazas of the day. o patent | on sealing wax to make it water-tight, and 
has been obtained or asked for upon it. Itis| cover the putty in one end the same; now 
not a secret medicine, the chief ingredient | make a smal hole through the putty in the 
being made known in the name chosen to | other end, and fill with water. Then close it 
designate it. But it is claimed to be asuper-| up, and seal with the wax. “Now look 
ior ExTRACT, made in the scientific manner, | through it,” what a beautiful sight ! 
from fresh plants and roots, by a cold process; 
heat which is used in making all other Ex- | 
tracts of Smart-Weed, being objectionable, as | 
it destroys, as stated in the American Dispen 
satory and by other most excellent authori- 
ties. Inthe modest looking littl weed, 
found growing by the roadside, is found a 
more efficacious remedy, when combined with 
Jamaica Ginger and other modifying agents, 
for LiarrheaJDysentery Summer Complaint, 
Pain and Colic, than has heretofore been 
known to the medical profession. Dr. Pierce's 
Extract is sold by druggists. 
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Tue world is a looking-glass and gives 
back to every man the reflection of his own 
face. Frownat it and it will in turn look 
| sourly upon you; laugh at it and with it 
j} and it is a jolly, kind companion.—T Hack- 
| BRAY. 





Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
| the New Plans devised by'Suxrmarp Homans, Ac- 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New-York City. 





LaBOR AND Money SAVED—HEALTH PRE. 
SERVED IN CLEAN CARPETS. 
Few realize how important to health to | 
live on clean carpets. There are many mal. | Guesenty Cash Capital $125,- 
arious diseases multiplied and extended by) | O00, invested in United 
the poisonous sewer and carbonic gases which | States 5-20 Bonds.3 








collect in dusty and dirty carpets. The fre- | —. 

quent beating, brushing and thorough ventil- This Society separates the 1 gastos. the 
ation of carpets not only removes all this mi- | ee be nh Deposit pert. an 
asm but destroys the larve of the moth and _ recognizes the Policyholder as owner of the Reserve. 
eggs of insects, The early springis the best |. tyment ot uniform aenal Prema Policies on 


time to do it. 

Mr. T. M’Stewart 826 0f seventh avenue,N. | 
Y. and 82 Penn street, Brooklyn, has perfec- | 
ted a patent machinery for this work, which | 
is not exceeded by any in use. He occupies | 
five stories in a large building it the beating, 
scouring and renewing. This machinery is 
adapted to the most tender and delicate car- 
pets, Machinery and specimens shown and | 
circulars given on application. 


furnish. the protection of Life A 


Brown, President ; 


t# "Special Rates for Teachers and Min- 
isters of all Denominations. 


For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 


The discomfort of an imperfect or uncom- LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
fortable corset are too well known to the la- | 


dies who have suffered from them. Every) WESTERN Ustox Bumpixe, New Yorx. 


lady appreciates the advantages of perfect: gzorGE WALKER, Pres't. 

symmetry of shape, nicety of finish, and ex | SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
actly the proper combination of elasticity . . 

and firmness. All the advantages which a! Golden Hill Seminar y. 
lady can ask for in a corset, gre found in | 

the beautifal goods of the United States For Young Ladies. 

Corset Company. These corsets are found BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 

by the test of five years’ use by many thou- 

sand of the women of America, to be all that | Bese amu Stenson, Pomerat. 

is claimed forthem. They fit better and | THe course of instraction in this school 
more naturally to the body, They allow more | Comprises the various branches usually 





offers special inducements to its sub- 
scribers forthe centennial year It isa 
paper that posseses extraordinary value to 
teachers and all interested in education. 
It will recognise the fact that this is 
a country where the education of its cit- 
izens has become the business of the 
government, and will strive to have it 
stand, not second, but first, in public im- 
ce. 

It will lay before its readers the most 
valuable facts and thoughts on educa- 
tion in a condensed yet fresh and effec- 
tive form, so that the real progress of our 
country in this respect can be readily 
learned by a perusal of its columns. 

It will labor in the interests of teach- 
ers ; it will take notice of every move- 
ment that effects them ; and will sturdi- 
ly uphold the value and dignity of his of- 
fice. 

No teacher or school officer can afford to 
be without it, for it gives information not 
to be found in any other paper. 


TERMS for 1876 


The subscription price of the SCHOOL 
Journat will be $2,50 including postage. 
Thig offer is made to those only wao 
pay strictly in advance. We now offer 
to the teachers of the United States the 
the best and cheapest weekly educational 
paper published in the world, 


TERMS. 
OME COPY, OME YEAR, IM ADVANCE, $2.so 
FIVE COPIES. 
TEN 


$11.00 


“ $20.00 


These terms apply oniy to those who 
send the money direct to this office—not 
to those who subscribe through our a. 
gents, who collect $2.50 from each sub- 
scriber. 


The safest way to send money is by 
postal money order or registered letter or 
draft. Money not so sent is at the sen- 
der’s risk. : 

All new subscribers date one year 
from the time the name is received at 
our office. 

Persons wishing a specimen copy be- 
fore subscribing can have it promptly 


of the country, will desire to possess or > 
of the several beautiful pictures we 2-2 
now prepared to offer as premiums, 
The “PicruRE OF THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS” is probably the most unique and 
valuable picture ever sent forth by any 
publisher; it will prove without doubt 
the piost attractive and popular one ev- 
er Offered to teachers. . The subject of 
the picture being in supervision of the 
celebrated Public Schools of the great 
city of New York, necessarily stand at 
center of the educational activities of the 
Western Continent, and every wide a- 
wake and earnest teacher in the land 
will want to own the elegant picture in 
which they are grouped together so as 
preserve the living characteristics of each 
individual. 

In order to offer a choice, we have al- 
so made a contract to have copies of the 
TAMBOURINE PLAYER, one of the most 
artistic and beautiful pictures ever seen, 
made by the un-equaled Albert-type pro- 
cess, the secret of the method being 
known only to one man in this country. 
And in addition to these. in order to en- 
courage subscriptions, as well as taste 
among the teachers we have secured cop- 
ies of some of the finest pictures in the 
country a list of which is given below. 

Of these pictures we have to repeat, 
they are not chromos, but jirst class in 
every respect, worthy to be framed in el- 
egant style, and fit to grace any Fifth 
avenue mansion. 

We propose for a limited time, to pre- 
sent a copy of one of these pictures to 
every old or new subscriber not in arre- 
ars who shall send us $2,50. We shall 
register the names as received, and send 
off the picture promptly. We are ready 
to give away, 


10,000 


of these beautiful pictures on the terms 
proposed, Send us your names at once. 
Will all our old subscribers and friends 
move promptly in the matter. 

Extra copies of these pictures will be 
sold to subscribers post paid at 50 cents 
each, as well as to those who join in 
clubs. 


List of Pictures. 


THe New York SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Pusiic SCHOOLS, 

THE MADONNA. 

THe TaMBouRINE PLAYER, 

Tue Horse Farr, 

In DANGER. 


ae 


ease of motion and gracefulness of position. taught in Seminaries of the highest standing 
They give the wearera better shape, and 
they afford more permanent satisfaction and 
greater durability than any others -im the 
market. 

The PoruLartry of these corsets is shown 
by the fact that the Company haé not till 


eee nae © ae 
ber tomeet the demand. Rupning for 22 
, it has 


Every opportunity is afforded pupils for a 

h and accomplished education to those 
pursuing a regular course of study, on its 
satisfactory completion, a diploma will be 
awarded. 

The number of boarders is limited to twen 
ty: thus rendering the institution truly - 
family school, in which each pupil receivea 
proper personal supervision, during all hours 
of study and recreation. 3 

EXPENSES PER YEAR. 
Instzuction in English, with board, &c. 400,00 


* | Other studies at usual prices. 


REFERENCES. 


Meserrs Hurd & Hou ew York, 
nea ¥.' i Sage ow ten Mr. Geo. 





~~ 





mailed on receipt of a three-cent pos- 
tage stamp to prepay postage on same. 

Good canvassing agents wanted every- 
where, to whom libéral cash commissions | 


Tre THree GRACES, 

In addition to these,age have many 
others of equal value which we wish the 
teachers to possess either to grace their 


own apartments, or to suspend in the 
will be allowed. aan 
- ADDRESS As the supply of these may be exhaus- 


ted it will be well to give in ordering the 
names of several so that being out of the 
first we will send the second and so on. 
ADDRESS THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street. 
New York, 


A. M, Kellogg, | 
No. 17 Warren Street, 


New York, 
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SIR WALTER ‘SCOTT'S FRIENDSHIPS. 


We look round and recognize few such 
friendships as are the theme of moral- 
ists and historians. They are the great 

eviations of great minds under unusual 
pressure of cirenmstances; but in the 
more social aspect of the virtue, our own 
age has many a pleasant example. And 
notably Sir Walter Scott, whose heart 
was large enough for troops of friends, 
each of whom might have thought him- 
self pre-eminently. favored. He was 
equally great in the pleasures and the 
duties of the relation. His mind quick 
to catch the oceasion when -he; might 
serve a friend; his affections warm, . and 
sympathy overflowing, where these alone 
found exercise. And what he bestowed, 
he also desired on his own account. He 
was gracious, but not condescending 
The tenderness that soothed and com- 
forted so many in their trouble he was 





The Tribune Extras. 


A Library for One Dollar. 
Literature, Art, Science, His- 
tory and Political Dis- 
cussion. 





No.1, Tyndall on light. 10 cents. 

No. 2. Beecher, Fields, Phillips, Bellows. and Mark 
Twain. 10 cents. 

No. 3. Prof. Wilder, Prof. Barker, Prof. Young. 
10 cents. 

No, 4. Shakespearean Studies, by J. Weiss; Art 
Studies: Parton’s Pilgrim Fathers. 10 cents. 

No. 6. Beecher’s Seven Lectures for Midfisters. 10 
cents, 

No. 7. Beecher’s concluding Lectures; “Creed 
Statements ;” “‘The Death Menace ;” “‘History of Sec- 
tarian Appropriations.” 10 cents. 

No. 8. The Method of Creation, Twelve Lectures by 

3 Mentone ; Art 





} No.9. Illustrated. Six Lectures by Richard A. 
tor and Lectures by Prof. Agassiz on Penikese Island. 
' 10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 








grateful for when his own trial came, | No. 10. Ilustrated.—Science for 1873.— 


He had none of the reserve, fastidious- 
ness, shyness, diffidence, exclusiveness 
which make friendship difficult, but felt 
what is quoted in Cicero—“There is 
enough in every man that is willing to 
become a friend.” “He talks to all of 
us,” said his poor neighbors, as if we 
were blood relations,” Rank was no 
hindrance, poverty no bar. He needed 
not one friend; but many, and of all de- 
grees, to fit into and satisfy the various 
phases of his large nature. And yet he 
was not indiscriminate; -he chose his 
friends for what was good and worthy in 
them; and had some to whom. his - heart 
and thoughts were open, who were neces- 
sary to himin a more intimate and es- 
pecial sense. To all he was faithful; nor 
do we detect any trace of the too com- 
moueffect of time in slackening ties. which 
demand a tenacious regard to keep 
up. People’sfriends slip from them. for 
want of a vigilant holding the absent in 
remembrance. Sit Walter Scott’s -cor- 
respondence continues various and faith- 
ful to the old names to the end. In no 
point is he more an example than in this 
of friendship—not as a feature of one 
period of his life, but as a constant in- 
fluence to the end. No one more uni- 
formly and implicitly followed the rule 
laid down by the son of Sirach—The 
man who hath friends must behave him- 
self friendly.—Black wood's Magazine. 








SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

When Sir Isaac Newton changed 
his residence and went to live in 
Leicester Place, his next door neigh- 
bor was a widow lady, who was much 
puzzled by the little she had observed 
of the philosopher. One of the fellows 
of the Royal Society of London called 
upon her one day, when, among other 
domestic news, she mentioned that 
some one had eome to reside in the 
adjoining house who, she felt certain, 
was @ poor, crazy gentleman, “be- 
cause,” she continued, “he diverts 
himseifin the oddest ways imaginahle. 
Every morning, when the ‘sun shines 


so brightly that we are obliged © to | plain 


draw the window-blinds, he takes his 
seat in front of a tub of soapsuds, 
and occupies himselffor hours blow- 
ing soap-bubbles through a common 
clay pipe, intently watches them 
till they burst. Heis doubtless now 
at his favorite amusement,” she 
added; “do come and look at him.” 
The gentleman smiled, and went up- 
stairs,when,after looking through the 
window into the adjoining yard, he 
turned round and said: “My dear 
madame, the person whom you sup- 
pose to be a poor lunatic is no other 
than the - great 


thin plates, a .phenomenon which ig 
beautifelly exhibited upon the 
of a common sgoap-bubble,”’ 


Sir Isaac Newton, | say 
studying the refraction of light upon | {i 


of the Am Association for the Advancement o: 
| Science at Portland; Deep Sea 5 

10 cents. 

No. 14. Prof. Agassiz’s Lectures on the Amazon 

Yellowstone Park a ones Expedition); The U. 
|, S$. Surveying Expedi tothe Rocky Moun (Prof 
» W. D. Whitney and Dr, F, V. Hayden). 10 cents. 

F No, 15. The Site of Ancient Troy (Bayard Taylor; 
, Brown-Sequard on the Nerves; Proctor’s Farewell 
Lectures. 10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No, 18. Sumner Enlogies; Senator Schura’s, Bos- 
ton; Congress Tributes; Congressman Elliott’s. 5 
centr f 

No. 19. National Academy of Sciences at Washing- 
ton, April 1874; Have We Two Brains; Effects of Alco- 
hol; Western Surveys; Transit of Venus, etc. 10 
cents. (Pamphlet Editions, 20 cents.) 

No, 23. Tyndall, Science and Religion; Huxley, 
Origin of Life; Owen, Man’s Earliest History; Mce 
Comte a to Tyndall. 10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 
<0 cents. 

No. 25. The Gladstone Controversy ; The Vatican 
Decrees; Replies by Manning and Acton. 10 cents, 
(Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 26. The Bible and. Seience, Dr. J, W. Dawson; 
Lecture by Howard Crosby. 10 cent, (Pamphlet 
Edition, 20 cents,) 


The ENTIRE EXTRA SERIES above 
described sent by mail for $1 


TRIBUNE Extras Nos. 8,10, and 14, in- 
clusive, will be sent by mail to any adéress 
in the United States for 25 cents; Nos. 1 to 
9 inclusive, or Nos 6, 7,8,10, and 12 or 
Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 14; or Nos. 1, 2,3, 7, 8, 
10, and 14, will be sent to any address for 50 
cents. 


No. 12, The Evangelical Alliance Extra (thirty-two 
pages.) 25 centa, 

No. 21, One Year of Science; C 
Comets; Chemistry’s Centennial ; 
Aseociation and Philo Convention 
10 cents, (Pamphiet 96 pages, 25 cents.) 

No. 22. Bayard Taylor’s Letters from Egypt and 
Iceland, 70 cents, 

No, 27. Present State of Sciences, C, W. Shields of 
Princeton ; Crystalline and Molecular Forces, Tyndall; 
Waeati. 1 Aned. y of Sci ; Kings of Business, 
Parton; Sources of Solar Heat, Prof. BB. Xaneel 
10 


’s and Biela’s 
rican 





Venus and the Sun; Plants that Eat 
cents, (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents. 

No, 29. Ex-Secretary on Finance (eleven articles); 
Reverdy Johnson’s Letter on Specie Payments. (In 
shect form only.) 10 cents, 


No, 30, Reporte of the meeting of the American 
Of the Philolog! bey a of Science at Detroit, 
of the y t Newport, ‘of the Society 
of Civil Engineers at Pittsburg ; J. W. Dawson 
on the Origin of Life on Earth, and addresses by Prof. 
J, L. Le Conte, and H. A. Newton. 10 cents. (Pamphiet 
LAition, 20 cents.) 


Addras THE TRIBUNE, New Yorx 
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Comic 
to any article so 
Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
nis wanted, ve + 
« 16% William Street, New York,’ 


CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 
Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 





of disguised hand wri he also 
Reund Hand Writ =E: both 
and ornamental. Particular attention to legal 
Wills, Resolutions Testimonials 
emorials. 


_ 48 Campers St. Room 7, New Yorx, 
E.N. FRESHMAN & BROS., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, ° 


190 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O., 
Are authorized to contract for advertising in 


the proper 
makes pad ve 


and 





this paper, 
Estimates turnished free, Send for a 
— ee 4. 46 See 
BEAUTIFUL SET OF CON- 
TINUOUS GUMTEETH, $10. 


On Improved Whalebone Rubber—the most comfortable 
and closely- material worn, Warranted equal to 











FIFTY 
COOD BOOKS 


FOR 


TEACHERS. 


50. CENTS. 


Mitchell’s Hints for the Overwoked. 
Eggleston's (G@. C.)How to Educate Yourtelf. 
Schmidt’s History of Education. 

Burton’s Observing Faculties. 

Camp's Illustrative Teaciin ¢. 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture. 

Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 
Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons, 
Douai’s Kindergarten. ; 
Hailman's Object Teaching. 
Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela- 
tions. ’ 

Loomis’ Mental and Social?{Culture. . 
Duffey’s(Mrs. F. B )No sex in Education 


NB DOLLAR and a;QUARTER, 


Hart’s—In the Schoolroom. , 

Mann & Peabody's Kintergarden Guide 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
Herbert Spencer’s Education. 

Clarke’s Sex in Education. 

Well's Graded Schools: 

Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to Teach. 
Russell’s Normal Training. 


ONE DOLLAR and A HALF. 


Potter &Emerson’s School and Schooin aster. 
Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks. 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. 
Northend’s Teacher» Assistant.» 
o Teacher and Parent. 
Calkin’s Primary Object Teaching. 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene. 
Holbrook’s Schcol Management. 
Jewell’s School Government. 
Wickersham’s School Economy. 
Richter's(Jean Paul) Levana. 
Clark’s Building of a Brain 
Davies’ (Emily) Higher Education of Wo 
men. 
Dwight’s Higher Christian Education. 
Mansfield’s American Education 
Northrop’s Education Abroad. 
Ogden’s Science of Education. 


ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY FIVE. 


Todd’s Student's Manual. 

Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro. 

Sheldon's Lessons'on Objects. 

Kingsley’s Health and Education. 

Brackett’s (Anna C,) 'Educatiomof American 
Girls. 

Mayhew’s Universal Education. 

Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. 
Wickersham's Methods of Instruction. 


TWO DOLLARS. 


Youman’s Culture jemanded by Modern 
Life 
TUREE DOLLARS and aJHALF, 
Barnards Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism 


The above named volumes will be 
mailed post paid on receipt of price. 
ADDRESS 


Publishers N. Y. School Jour. 
17 WARREN Sr, 





CARPET CLEANING. 
CARPET CLEANING. 


TT. M STEWART, ~ 
\Formerly Senior partner of No. 157 West 32d Street,) 


326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
AND, 
34 PENN STREET, BROOKLYN, E. D. 








- 
, 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


THIRTEEN YEARS’, EXPERIENCE. 





Carpets thoroughly freed from dust and moth with 
out injury to the gy! fabric. om 
Also by our new method, we can remove all STATINS 
m Carpets, whatever cause, without injury to color 
Orders, by post or otherwise, promptly atiended to. 





UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


This establishment is #0 well known that printed 
references are not necessary. 
PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET OR DAMP YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN UP. CLEANED AND RE 
LAID 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 


Bet. Broadway and Fifth ave., NEW YORK, 
AND 
Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 
TEMPLE & FOX, Proprietors. 








PRINTING PRESSES. 











YOUNG AMERIOA 
PRESS. 


This is nota Toy, 


To amuse for a while, and then 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 
A CATCH PENNY 

= ‘AFFAIR, 

Where to put money into the 
pockets of the inventor, at the 
expense of the public, but a genuine printing press, 
from the hands of a practicul press builder, alike adapt- 
ed to the wants of the amateur as well as the genera- 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best. 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro 
prietor and manufacturer, 

JOSEPH WATSON, 
73 Cornhill street, Boston; or 53 Murray st., New York 


FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 


Novelty Printing Press 


IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Send stamp for catalogue with tes 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO. 
: MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IX 
Every Description of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, 
Card Press $5.00, 
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ANECDOTES on F' THACKERAY. 


As set-off's to his own exalted view | 


of his profession; Thackeray used to 
tell some good stories of the frequent 
absence of its proper recognition both 
in and out’ of society, “‘Who is that 
lively fellow?” asked a gentleman of 
his neighbor, at a )ublic dinner in the 
North, when Thackeray left the room. 
“Oh! that .is Thackeray, the author.” 
“Indeed,” responded the other; “I 
thought he was agentleman,”’ Thack- 
eray’s first introduction to scholastic 
Oxford is a better story and better 
known. It will bear repetition. Be- 
fore he could deliver his lecture on. 
“The Georges,” at Oxford, it was 
necessary to obtain the license of the 
collegiate authorities. The Duke of 
Wellington was Chancellor, and knew 
the author of Vanity Fair, but he had 
a learned deputy- whose knowledge of 
Greek was. possibly profound, but 
whose acquaintance with English 
classics was only limited. 

“Pray what can I do toserve you?” 
asked the bland seholar.” 

“My name is Thackeray.” 

“So I see by this card.” 

“I seek permission to lecture within 
the precincts.” 

“Ah!l you are a lecturer? What 
sebjects do you undertake—religious 
or political?” 

“Neither; Iam a literary man.” 

“Have you written anything?” 

“Yes, I am the author of Vanity 
Fair.”’ said Thackeray, conscious, no 
doubt, of having done something 
of remembrance, 

“I presume a dissenter,” said the 
Oxford man, quite unsubdued, “Has 
Vanity Fair anything to do with John 
Bunyan’s work?” 

“Not  exactly,’”’ said Thackeray: 
“Thave also written Pendennis.” 

“Never heard of these books,” said 
the learned man; “but no doubt they 
are proper works. " 

“T have also contributed to Punch,” 
continued the lecturer. 

“Punch! I have heard of Punch,” 
said the scholar. “It is, I fear, a 
ribald publication of some ‘kind. r 

The late Mr. George Hodder, who 
was for some time Mr. Thackeray’s 
amanuensis, and to whom he dictated 
his lectures on ‘The Georges,” has 
some interesting notes about his 
patron’ Thackeray, in the moments 
of dietation, would frequently change 
his position, and seemed most at his 
ease when it might naturally be 
thought he was most uncomfortable. 
He was easy to follow, his enunciation 
being clear and distinct. He gener- 
ally “weighed his words before he 
gave them breath.”” Henever became 
energetic, but spoke with that calm 
deliberation which distinguished his 
public readings. When he made a 
humorous point his countenance was 
unmoved, like that of the comedian 
Liston, who used to look as if he won- 
dered what his audience were laugh- 
ing at when he gave them most oc- 
casion of amusement. Like the 
majority of good speakers, Mr, Thack- 
eray wrote his orations. Shortly 
priorto the banquet which was given 
tohim on his going to America, he 
said to his amenuensis, “I wish it was 
over. Ihave to maxe a speech, and 
whatam I to say? Here take a pen 
and sit down. I’llsee if I can ham- 
mer out something; it’s hammering 
now, I’m afraid it will be stammering 
by and by.” But there was no stam- 
mering when the time came, and the 
speech was notably bright and-oz- 
iginal.—London Society. 


. ——__ 
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During the six months of the Buhibi- 
tion, working bees -apd apiarian appara- 
tus will be thibition, and hone: 7 
wax aswell. “To affords : 
portage to bee-keapersit has Beal e- 
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* What our Readers Say. 
— e 


1 like itstone much and think in its pres 
ent form it will prove an acceptable and val- 
mable auxilliary in the cause of education. 
{heartily recommend the JOURNAL to all 


tenchers. 
Henry KIDDLE. 
Supt. of Schools N. Y. City. 


ft deserves the praise and support of the 
profession, because it has invariably defended 
the dignity of the teacher as indicated by 
the compensation he received. In other 
words, it has been the consistent advocate of 
the teacher and the opponent of all reduc- 
tion of salaries. For this as well as for other 
reasons, it should receive the support of all 
the teachers of New York. Tnom. s HUNTER. 

President of Normal College. 


Amos M. KELLOGG, Esq. 

Dear Sir :—I desire to say to you, that I re- 
gard your ScnooL JouRNAL of great im- 
portance to the cause of education in our Pub- 
lic Schools. I am sure every t*acher would 
derive great benefit from its perusal, and no 
Trustee should be without it. 

Respectfully Yours, 


Joun F. Trow. 


A. M. KELLocG:— 

In reply to your note, I 
would rtate that I have been a constant 
reader of the JouRNAL for years, and hope 
that every teacher in the city will take it, nor 
do I see how they can well get along with- 


out it. 
H. B, PERKINS. 
Inspector of the 7th School District. 


I read with much interest the New York 
Scnoo. JouRNAL and desire to express my 
high appreciation of its merits, and to recom- 
mend it to all the teachers in my district. 
In these days teachers cannot afford to be 


without a first class School Journal. 
CasPer G. BROWER. 
Commissioner for Westchester County, N. Y. 


Permit me to express my admiration of 
your paper. Itis able, fresh, lively and 
practical, and in every way an honor to the 


cause it represents. 
EDWARD BRooKs. 
Principal of Millersville. Pa, Normal School. 


Prof A. M. Kellogg. 
My Dear Sir. 
I read the New York 
ScHoot JouRNAL with pleasare. You are 
doing an excellent work for the teachers and 
deserve their hearty support,and | cheerfuly 


enclose my ih ~ 
Yours = truly 
. F. Pucres. 
Principal Normal School, “Winee Minn 


* Lam pleased with the paper, as you know, 
1 have read it ever since it was started, and 
am gratified that Mr. Kellogg is at its helm. 
With your long experience you are just the 
person, we should think toconduct it. May 
you prosper. &. PETERSON. ¢ 


I send you eleven subscfivers, in addition 
to my own: That shows what we think of 
the N. Y. Scnoo. JouRNAL. R. 8. 


I will see that you have a good list from 
my floor, in fact they all willtake it, I can 


safely say. Principal 
' 8. No.— 


The JoURNAL is to my mind an excellent 
paper, it is a benefit to me, long though | 
have been in theschool-room, Continue it 
and send in your bill. 


——_ 


Buffalo N. Y. 


We of Grammar School No. — like it very 
much, There will be a full list from this 
quarter, an¢ I hope al! will as = 

° pe 


It is not surpassed by any other Journal. 
My only regret is that it isnot in the bands 








‘of every teacher in the land, WDB 


AGENTS WANTED. 





wees ie < 


GONSTANT, EMPLOYMEN 


and valuable samples scnt 
with oat turn samp A. DL. Young, Wiliamsturgh, 





.) UPT.RB er yy CARDS, written, 12 a 


WO 25 cents; 25 for 40 cents, 
man gh tg cents. Address J. D. Para 





a day at wanted. —- and 


terms free. THUR & C0. Augusta, Ma 


per day at home. Sample« worth #1 free 
55 0$ 20 SINsON s CO! Peatend. Maine 
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$40 Male and Female ts. Profits per week | 
ewill prove it or forfeit $500. I j 
Catalogues of Chromos and Patented Novelties, Free | 
samples 20 of ats, 


GEO, L, FELTON & Co, 


119 & 121 Nassau St. New York City | 





ANTED —Agents for the 
Yard Measure, Py nt on 
with pair of clogant Sleeve secre iusto oth 
package has been the were 
Peper. and found, as represented, worth ee vs Cir. 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


5 sled, ,000 AGENTS, Teachers, Stauden 
omen wanted 


NTENNIAT, 





id Sse this 


NECENCY- HEALTH-ECONO- 
MY-COMFORT. 


SAVE THE LADIES, CHILDREN, SICK and ba 
tom indelicate and unnatural restraint or exposure 
® the ice, snow, mud, slush, storm or wind about a 


sonntry privy, or to imperiect sewerage, obatructed 
pipes and offe a. zz of a city water closet, by 
asing th 


EARTH CLOSET 


and NO OTHER 


“uy 9993 Xe 


10¢ Lv 


or; 
S/ 


& 
4 
a 
: 
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Handsome, Durable, Odorless. 


Latest, Simplest Improvements. 
A CHILD CAN MANAGE IT. 


The Earth system only, will rid us of the tlousand- 
year-old privy abomination ; but we have a great con- 
venience, which can be used in any bed-room in city 


r country to good advantage, called 


‘The $5 Water Closet. 


A pint of water makes it perfectly odorless with: 
pacity for 14 persons 1 day. Safe for 1 person 4 days 


| 
to = ~~ | without fence. Positively Practical, Porta- 
GAZETILEVR of the VAITED SIATES, | bic, Popular. Just the thing for stormy days, 
Shows Roo a results of 100 years of Freedom and | dark nights, and four o’clock in the mornthg. 
w and complete. Over 1,000 pagee. l- Send stamp for Testimonials and circulars, to 


“ith ie a whole I Boston Globe. Not & Lazury, 
but a necessity Aipary- Bost —All classes buy it, aud 
agents make from $100 to $200 a month. 


'The Wakefield Earth Closet Co. 


G2 Wan: General Ages in every city of over 10, agg | 


Addresa J.C, McCURDY & Co., Phila. 


tHe INDUCEMENTS. 


BESTI Tuer Grarutc Steel Plare 
of the most famous Works of Art 7) 








remunerative field for Agents ever offer- 
Agents ss Send Scent stamp or particulars. 
Illustrated a for 15 cta. 
omen can do well 
THE GRAPHIC oo. ‘New Yous. 


265 00 +R YEAR. AGENTS. WANTED on 
Grand Combination Pre- 
spectus, representing 


150 DISTINCT BOOKS 
wanted everywhere. Sales made from this when all 
single books fail, Also Agents wanted on our Mag- 
niticent Family Bibles. Superior toall others. 
And our Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 
3000 Quperb Tiinstrations These Books beat the 
world. “Full particulars free. Address 

JOHN EF. POTTER & ©O., Publishers, Phila. Pa. 











iM R OF 


chi Laan STOOP ey 
. PEC/ ALT! [ , 


SE STAMP FOR CATALOGUE ©: 


‘AGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES WANTEN. 
Dr. Warners Health Corset 
With Skirt Supporter oat Self- 
Secures HEALTH 
and COMFORT 
ef Body, with 
Ga and 















Warner Bre's., bh Bread, New York. 


GIVEN AWAY 


To every reader of the Family Journal- 


“Centennial America,” 
A $0 Tinted Engraving, Size 22x28. 


Our Lage and Beautiful Tinted Engraving, 
cont over 200 Historical Views and Por- 
traits of all leading events and personages from 
pe Rn te hee pee Gas 
inclading & magnificent an perfect view 
Centennial Buildings in Fairmount Park at 


Great Literary and Fashion ane dee t Weekly 
F, Journal, con’ — 
continued Stories, Gpether with short sketches 


and a large amount of miscellaneous 
Sent four months on 





Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


| Barnabas Hospital, Pougt hkee epic x 
| Ohureh, Middle Haddam, C 


| we of the 


36 DEY 8T., NEW YORK. @ 


‘GOTHIC FURNACE 


“REA SHNEDAALBEG Ey 
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For warming Schools, Churches and Dwellings,—uses 
coal or wood. Iteombines many improveffients in 
leatine and VENTILATING, Simpiicrry, Fast oF MAN- 
AGEMENT, Drnapiiry, Power, 
Reter to Publie Schools, Astoria. 
Hil, L. 1. St. Peters Bchool, N. ¥ 
dren, using only 21 tons ef coal for the 


PRERDOM FROM Gas 
L. 1. Richmond 
—_ ng hw chil 
winter.—St 
Christ 
heate: l with Stones of 
-Rutus G. Beards- 
both 


coal for the winter, in use 4 years 
ard of Education, New York, 47 W. 
St. and others. 

Send for book. 


Alex. M. Lesley, 
226 West 2 rd St. NEW YORK. 





JNO. F. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
Mancfacturcr of all kinds of 
SCHOOL. COLLEGE, CHUECH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals, 


At short notice and very reasonable prices. 





NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 

“Time is Money!” 

ccurateandreliable 
THIRTY 


Hour Clocks 
FOR $2.00. 


— ae NICHOLAS CLOCK” is a 
dectac ver th, aor lece, of careful con- 
struction. QUALI GUARANTEED. Novel, taste- 
tul and attractive in —— In every respect an arti- 


as ry ® 

wiht ran in tame any position, and will be of 
special ey to the traveler. They are suitable for the 
Family Room, the Shop, the Store, the 5a- 

loon, and the Cabin. 
The cut represents the “St. Nicholas” at one fifth 
C.cactual size, Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 

8. B, JEROME & CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 









rrize pictures sept free, 


THE TOLL GATE: <: ingesious gem., 50 ov- 





iio. Address with stamp, E.C. Anpgy, Buf. 
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HOUGHTONySEMINARY, 
CLINTON, N. Y. 
JOHN C. GALLUP, A.M., M.D., Principat. 


The ultimate aim of this institution will be, with God’s blessing, to educate the | 
Christian woman, ‘The course “df study is varied, thorough and complete, including 
every branch requisite for the attainment of a high degree of eulture. The Bible is 
studied regularly through the entire course, and by the whole school, 

The charge per year, for board and tuition, 1s $300. 


Locust Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 


YONKERS, N.Y. 
Miss EMILY A. RICE, - - Principal. 














It will be the aim of the school to provide for an education in its true sense. An edu- 
cation of body, intellect, and soul, and no ONE cultivated to the neglect of the others 
and while the best facilities for ornamental and zsthetical culture will be furnished, th 
solid studies will be made as prominent and pursued as thoroughly as i1 any school. 

A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to wiet. dress, stud 


gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the principal to develop those cntrusted t 
her care into healthy, intelligent, reflned women. ogee 

Boarding pupils will be charged $450 per annum, This includes board, fiurai he 
‘vom, fuel, lights, and tuition in English, 





HOME INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


An English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Miss M, W. METOALF, Principal. Miss H. METCALF, Vice-P-inc!pal. 


The school building is eligibly located, and, with ts secluded grounds, affords ample 
room for the health and pleasure of the pupils, 

In plan,the School combines the advantages of a first-class Literary Institution with the 
well ordered proprieties of a Christian home, Careful attention is paid to the cultivation 
of refined manners. 

There is a Special Course for those who design ot enter Vassar College, or prepare for 
the Harvard examinations. 

<The French Department is under the direction of an able and experienced native 
teacher, and the language is spoken at prescribed times by the pupils. ° 


COLGATE .ACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 
_ FRANCIS W. TUWLE, AM, ~~ - - - - - Principat. 
aoe ee ss es = Cele) om 


POTTSTOWN, PA., 
REV. MATTHEW MEIGS, - - - . - - - - PROPRIETOR. 


The location is.delightful, being of an eminently rural description, and well calculated 
to afford enjoyment to all residing within its boundaries. 

The buildings are extensive, aud are fitted with all modern improvements for the con- 
venience of pupils. nothing having been omitted that would conduce to the health and 
comfort of those beneath its roof. 
¢ The school is of a strictly Family character, and thorough in its instruction and dis- 
cipline, and is désigned to prepare the pupil for any class in College, desides giving the 
various branches of a substantial English education. = 

The charge per annum for Board and Tuition is Three Hundred Dollars. 


THE IRVINGeINSTITUTE. 


At TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 
ARMACNAC & ROWE, Principals. 


A SCHOOL DEVOTED TO THE THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND CAREFUL TRAINING OF BOYS 

















‘TARRYTOWN YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
REV. W. H, KINGSBURY,- - - - + - - - ~- PRINOIPAL, 


The buildings are specially adapted for an Educational. Institution, nothing in the 
internal arrangements being left undone that would forward the health and welfare of the 
pupils. 

The best facilities for study are offered here on the lowest terms, no pains bein, spared 
to impart to the pupils a sound and thorough knowledge of the branches which t ma 
undertake. y 

Special advantages are afforded in the departments of Music, Drawing and Paintin 
teachers of acknowledged ability having charge of the instruction in these departmeate . 
who make every effort to bring their classes to a state of perfection, ” 

The most thorough instruction in the Latin, French and Gerreor ‘newer tn imparted 
without extra charge. ’ 





MRS. CARRETSON’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


Boarding & Day ‘School for Young Ladies & Children, 


52 WEST 47th STREET, bet. 5th & 6th AVENUES, NEW YORK. 





This School is located in a quiet neighbourhood, and is eminently fitted for th bo 
poses to which it is applied. Tho number of Boarding pupils is limited to Teele, and 
to these the Principal gives her especial and personal cate. 


~(” Thoroughress in every department is a distinguishing featurevof this School. ° 
For instruction in English, Latin, French and German, the terms per annum, are for 
Day Pupils, from $75 to $200, for Boarding Pupils, $700. 


MISSES MEEKER’S 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


56 WASHINGTON ST., NORWICH, CONN. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
> FLORIDA, ORANCECO., N. Y. 
MRS,G.W.SEWARD, ..- - - eee eet 


For Board, Fuel, Lights, and Tuition in any or all of the English branches, and Latin, 
a yu. $320. 
Shexcing September 14, the second February 1, 


\ * 











PAE MT. PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY, 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 
J.HOW EK ALLEN Principal. 


This Institution, founded in 1832, has long been widely and favorably known. The corps of teachers em- 
braces six resident teachers, three visiting teachers, and three lecturing professors. There are five graded classes 
in the Regular Course of Study. Graduates from the Regular Course receive the Academy Diploma. 

Especial attention is given to the younger members of the School, as to their care and contrel out of school 

It is beL.eved that ample provision is made for every department of study, and for the proper more! and 
physical care and training of thn genie. — 7 


* The circular contains the names of one hundred and fifty prominent citizens of New York and other citi 
uitee sons have been or now are pupils at this School. > 








PouGHKEEPsIE FEMALE ‘ACADEMY, 
POUCHKEEPSIE-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
REV. D. G WRIGHT, A. M., RECTOR. 


The Academy is under the supervision of the Regents of the University of New York. Its teachers, in the 
sveral departments, are plished and experienced ; and the facilitics for acquiring a thorough and finished 
education are second to none. Every effort is made to have thisa refined, Christian and ‘happy home for the 
young Iadie. 4 Diploma given to each pupil, who completes the course of study, by authority of the Regents.@ 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


FORT EDWARD, NEW YORK. 
JOS. E. KING, D.D., President. 


Superb brick buildings. Sixteen Professors and Teachers. A Boarding Seminary for ladies and gentlemen 
(adults). Earnestly Christian, but non-sectarian. The English branches are thoroughly provided for. Cost of 
Fall term for board, room, fuel, hing, with English, $63. Twenty-second year began September 2nd, 


art OPINIONS OF EXAMINERS AND VISITORS: 
“Is worthy of the extended patronage it receives.” —Rzv. Dr. Wicxnam, 1870. 
‘One of the finest and most ably managed Educational Institutions of its class in this country.”—Dr. Sars 
in National Quarterly, 1874. 
~ “+4 careful survey of the workings and adaptations of this Institution enables us to commend it to the public 


patronage.” —Bosrwick Haw er, D.D. 
Rev. J. F. Curyer. } 1875. 




















AUBURN, NEW YORK. 
Mn. axp Mrs MORTIMER [L. BROWNE, Proveipats. 


This Institution aims to combine the advantages of other educational systems, with an entire freedom from 
their objectional features. While its literary privileges are of a high order, and it affords the intellectual stimulus 
of the larger schools, if also assumes to provide a safe and pleasant home, to which parents may entrust their 
daughters, with full confidence that no effort or expense will be wanting to the promotion of their comfort and. 
happiness. . 


SOCIAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 
The individuality of no pupil is lost; and each shares a faithful supervision in all that pertains to health, 
manners, literary and wsthetic culture? The period of instruction is but the continuation of a well-ordered home life. 
@iplomas are awarded to those completing the course of English and Classical study. The institution has a 
very complete Library of Reference, extensive and classified cabinets, valuable scientific apparatus, native teachers 
of modern languages, and a German Professor of Music. 


OSSINING INSTITOTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 


MISS S. M. VAN VLECK, 


PRINCIPAL. 








This Instiction aims to combine superior educational advantages with the choicest home influences. The 
course of study embraces all those branches which arc essentia! for the highest and best womanly culture. Parti- 
cular attention is given to the study of Music and Art. French is spoken in the family at stated times each day. 


N 3ocial and physical culture —— of special care. 
Board, fuel, lizht, and tition in English, $320. 


Claverack College and Hudson River Instinte 


CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA CO., N.Y. 


Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., President. 











e Academic Year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each ; the first oom-" 

















AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 











Thé science of Pomology is to be rep- 
resented at the Centennial on an exten- 
sive scale, and a Bill has been introduced 
inthe House asking for an appropriation 
of $2,500 for defraying the expenses of 
the several countries in presenting their 
productions of pomology and paying 
Commissioners to attend to placing and 
taking charge of them. 

Mr. W. vs Morgan, of London, Eng- 
land, whose pottery has caught so won- 
derfally the old Gutebio lustre, is send- 
ing amumber of specimens of his work 
to the Exhibition. They consist of jars, 
plates and™ tiles, ornamented by artistic 
designs, and each possessing either the 
gold, red, or silver lustre for which 
these potteries are so justhy remark- 
able. 


The Art Exhibition is being energeti- 
cally pushed to completion. The New 
York State Centennial Board and the 
Art Committee have already secured over 
two hundred choice paintings, at the 
office, No. 625 Broadway, and in the 
course of another week - expect to have 
in the neighborhood of five handred. 
Our leading citizens are lending their as- 
sistance by generous loans of their 
choicest pictures. 


The committee having in charge the 
escort arrangement have completed their 
labors. The Seventh N. Y. Regiment, al- 
ways on time, have their quarters select- 
edand their transportationsecured, The 
corps will leave New York Saturday, 
July1. The “Thirteen Colonies” are to 
be represented by thirteen delegations. 
These are to assemble in New York on 
Friday, June 30. They are to be escorted 
by the Veteran Corps of the Seventh 
tegiment. The escort and the delega- 
iions will leave for Philadelphia on Sat- 
urday, July 1. The civie societies and 
military companies will go under the 
same escort. 











GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP 


ERADICATES 
Aut Loca. Sxrm Diseases; 
PERMANENTLY BEAUTIFIES THE 
PREVENTS 


CoMPLEXION, anp REME- 

Dies RHEUMATISM AND GovuT, 
Heats Sores AND INJURIES =~ 

OF THE CUTICLE, AND 

Is A RELIABLE DISINFECTANT. 
This popular and inexpensive reme- 
dy accomplishes the SAME RESULTS 
A8 cosTLy SuLtPHuUR Barus, since it 
PERMANENTLY REMOVES ERUPTIONS 


and IRrrraTions Skin. 
CoMPLEXIONAL ae are al- 


ways obviated by its use, and it ren- 
dere the ~uticle Cendrously fair and 


smooth. . * 
Sores, Sprains, Bruises, ScaLps, 
Burns and Cuts are SPEEDILY HEALED 
by it, and it prevents and remedies 
= and — 
T REMOVES DanDRUF?, strengthens 
the roots of the Hair, and 
its youthfulcolor. As a DisINFECTANT 
of and Linen used in the sick 
room, as a Prorecrion against 
Contaaiovus Diseases it is unequaled, 


Physicians emphatically endorse it. 
he AND 50 Cents PER CAKE, 
PER , (3 Caxes,) 60c and $1.20. 
N. B, There is economy in buying the large cakes, 

< Bold by all Druggists. 


<< Hil’s Hair and Whisker Dye,” 
Black or Brown, 50c, 


0, W. ORIPTRNTON, Props, 7 Sinth Av IL. 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
POND'S EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. | 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


“Zear: for I will speak of exeelient things."’ 





Bea sae 
t Fails, 
Injuries to Man or Beost, 
Strains, Sprains, Contusions, D's- 
locations. 
Swellings, Burns, Scalds, Sun- 
burns. 

Bleeding iene or Spitting of 
Nose Bleed, and Bleeding Gums 
or Teeth. 

Vomiting of Bleod and Bloody 

Blind Piles, 


PONDS ee 
EXTRACT 


Sore Throat or Quinsy, Inflamed 
Tonsi 
Diptheria, Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 


Sore or Infiamed Eyes or Eye-lids. 

Catarrh, Leucorrhea, aby 
sentery. 

Sere Nipples, Intlamed Breast. 

Painful or too Profuse Monthlies. 

MUlk Leg, Ovarian Di and 


ors. 
Kidney Complaint, Gravel and | 

8 ury. 

and Enxcoriations of | 





TRE . + ~~ -_ } 
PEOPLE'S | Varicose Veins, Enis ; 
REMEDY, Ulegrs, Old Sores, Internal Ulcer- 
ron Boils, Costumes, Tumors, Hot 
EXTERNAL | Corms and panies, Chafed or 

Ceetage en Saddle Gall 
“ee Felon or itlow, Frosted Limbs 
; af uito neect Stings, 
USE. | Chapped Hasds. 





>. TRACT is for sale by all First-class 
see and recommended all Druggists, 
Physicians, and everybody who has ever 
used it. * € 
containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO. 


New York ar“ Fondon. 
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— 
FRECKLE, TAN, AND PIMPLE 
BANI SHER. 


A few applications of this preparation wil! 
remove Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or 
Blotches on the Face and render the complex- 
ion clear and fair. For softening and beautify. 
ing the skin it has no equal. 

Price 50 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid for 
73 cents. 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 








Wholesale Agents, 8 and 9 College Place,N.¥- 


| a8 antidotes to poison in the veins which pro. | 
| duces and perpetuates all flesh-consuming, | 


A PREPARATION FOR THE BLOOD 





There never was a time when a safe and 
powerful Blood Depurent, capable of thoroug |: 
ly purifying and renovating that important 
fluid, was more imperatively needed than now, 
Scrofula and other terrible diseases of the ficsh 
the glands, and the skin are every-where on 


| the increase, and the ordinary modes of treat- 


ment are utterly powerless to arrest them. 
Physicians exhaust their lists of so-called spe- 
cifics in vain in the endeavor to check these 
scourges of mankind; but, fortunately, when 
thoir skill has been baffled, a sovereign remedy 
yet remains. Scovill’s Bleed and Liver 
Syrup meets the exigency. Ulcers and erup- 
tive diseases of the most virulent nature are 
permanently expelled from the system by its 
use, A combination of vegetable extracts, which 


| no taint in the blood, whether casual or trans- 


mitted, can resist, gives it absolute control over | 
all disorders arising from this cause. 

The two most curative agents in this 
wonderful disinfectant and invigorant are | 
SARSAPARILLA and STriiinoesa, beth well | 


known to medical men and pharmacopolists | 


vone-destroying, and obstinate glandular and | 
cutaneous distempers. Bat, although these | 
admirable vegetable antiseptics have long fig- | 
ired In the materia medica, the beneficent op- | 
-ration of these concentrated extracts, when 

anited in one medicine, was never dreamed of | 


| vy the profession until it was demonstrated in 


the effects of the 
Syrup. 

Among the maladies for which we era 
warranted, by an immense mags of evidence 
in recommending the Bleed and Liver | 
Syrup as an unrivaled remedy may be nam. | 
ed Scrofula or King’s Beil, White Swelling s | 
Erysipelas, Chronic Sores, Abcess, Cancer, Goi- 
tre or Swelled Neck, Tumor, Carbuncle, Sak 
Rheum, Heart Disease, and every variety of 
Pimples, Blotches, Puastules, Boils, Humors | 
Exfoliations, Rashes, etc., with which the skin | 
and fleshy fiber of the human species are liable | 
to be infested. “ 


Bleod and Liver | 





IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the Medica) | 
profession. Dr. Wm. HALL'S BALSAM For 
THE LUNGS Cares Coughs, Colds and Con 
sumption, and all diseases of the Throat and | 
Chest. Dr, TOWNSLEY’S TOOTHACHE 
ANODYNE cures in one MINUTE. 





HENRY'S CAMPHOR ICE, 
for Chapped Hands, Chafed Skin, ete. 


A Mosr RELIABLE PREPARATION 
PRICE 245 CENTS PER ROX. 


HELMBOLD’S: 





HALE’S 
Honey or Horenounn ano TAR 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Covens, Coins, Inrivernza, Hoarsr- 
wess, Dirricctt BREATHING, AND: 
ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT,; 
BroncntaL Tunes, axp Lvnos, “ 
LEADING TO CoNSUMPTION. f 
This infallible remedy is composed of 
the Howrzy of the plant Horehound, in 
chemical] union with Tas-Ba.M, extract- 
ed from the Lirs Prrxcrrie of tho 
forest tree Aurmes Batsamea, or Balm 
of Gilead. ~ 
The Honey of Horehound soorHEs 
AND SCATTERS all irritations and inflam- 
mations, and the Tar-Balm CLEANSES 
AND 1eazs the throat and air-passages 
leading to the lungs. Frve additions? 
ingredients keep the organs cool, moist, 
and in bealthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great 
medicine of a famous doctor, who has 
saved thousands of lives by it in his 
large private practice. 
N. ~The Tar Balm has no Bap 
TASTE or smell. { 
rrices, 50 CENTs AND $1 PER BOTTLE, 
Great caving to buy large size, j 
Gold by all Druggists. 
“Pike’s Toothache Drops” 
cure in 1 minute, _ 


HENRY’S' , 
INSECT POWDER 


18 AN INFALLIBLE DESTROYER OF 


ALL INSECT LIFE, 


USB STRICTLY ACCORDING DIRECTIONS. 


_KILLS FLIES LIKE SHOT.” 
Torture Instantly Allayed. 


Dr. Townsley’s 


INDIAN VEGETABLE 


TOOTHACHE ANODYNE. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX, 


OR. BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA, 


Fer Rheumatism, Neuralgia , Cramps, Colic, Diarrhea 


Compound Fluid Ext. 


OF 


BUCHU. 
‘MEDICAL DEPOT. 


No. 104 South TENTH St. below CHEST- | 
NUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


Cholera Morbus,Cholera Infantum, Sprains ,Burns, Scalds 
Bruises, Chilblains, Frost Bites, Swellings, Soreness of 
Joints, and al! painful affections of the body, external o 
fnternal. For Colds, Sore Throat, Quinsy, and diseases 
of the throat and mucous membrane it is an invaluable 


remedy. @or sale everywhere, Price 25 cents, 50 cents, 
end $1 per bottle 


EDEY’S 
CARBOLIC TROCHES, 


—_ A Specialty for Sore Throat, 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS | sn. curtotic Acid of which the Troches are im part com- 
AND UNPRINCIPLED DEALERS, | posed acting as a HEALING AGENT and curing al! form 

Who “ “eg » | of ulcerated and inflamed surfaces of the laryox and cpi- 


glottis. 
“ARTICLES O8 THE REPUTATION A specialty for H 








the Cl 





ing power of the 


ATTAINED BY Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and form-- 
Helmbold’s G ine P rati | tions of Mucous Matter, Phiegm, ectc., and restoring a 
@ 0s Extract Buchu.| healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
“ “ “ a. | throat and windpipe. . 
= “ Improved Rose Wash.’ EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely re- 
| lied on as a preventive in all cases of Smal! Pox, Vario- 
SOLD BY loid, etc. A specialty for Common Colds, Coughs, and all 
ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. disorders of the Throat, Chest, aud Lungs 
ASK FOR HELMBOLD’S. 80LD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWEIRE. 
TAKE NS OTHER Price 25 Cents per Bottle. 
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Adamant!ne Tlardnesss, Cxquisite Marking Finish, 
Enduring Black, Fine and Smooth, very eaey tc -rase, 
remains Dleck, 


Sent by expres* in any quantity, Boanps or Xpuca- 
T10N do well with it, 


It is easily applied with ordinary paint brurh, and 
persons with common skill can make a perfect black 
board, upon any smooth sur‘ace, which will be free 
from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. 


N, ¥. SILICATE BOOKSLATE.CO., 
191 Fulton Street. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥. 
STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 
Manufacturers of 
PATENT Spring Back Account Books, 


All kinds first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, Desks, 
PortfoLos, Scrap Books, Ex Books, oer 
Ladies’, Gents’ and Family Wash Books, Pock 

( ‘atlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, &c., _ 
We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest prices 
To Printers. —Use our Patent Composition for Inking 
Rollers; aleo, our Patent Copyable Printing Ink. 








A CARD. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICES! 


One doz. Stereoscopic Views 75 cents by mail 
two as samples for 10 cents, ten Album Views for 25 
cents, All kinds, both American and Foreign, Whole 
sale and retail. Address, 

J.C, HENRY & CO., 

Glen#’ Falls, N. ¥, 


10 Per Cent Net. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds, 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by PER“ONAL INSPECTION. Im many 
years business, haye never lost adollar We pay the 
interest promptly, scmi-annwally, im New York.. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely to 
see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for partic 
ulars. References in every State in the Union. 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
&P™ Collsctions throughout the West a specialty. 











No Friendly Voice to Creet Me. 


Song anil chorus by the p»pular composer, H. P 
Danas, This bewutiful song, although new, is already 
a great favorite, Every one wishing romethipg new or 
really beautiful should send ior a eopy. 

Mailed (free of postage) for 35 cents, by W. H. BONER 
& CO, Music Publishers, 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadel-, 
phia, P a. 





Automatic wlind. Fastener. 
Patent Blind 
SLAT. FASTENER, 


hfe moment byany n.. with. 
Aocutchanging the blind. 

SamP ez sent for 10 cta. or one doz, 

50 cts. Liberal diecount to thetrade 

SLAT FASTENER Co., No. 230 


Leonard St, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Agents Wanted. Agents Wanted, 
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664 to 694 West Eighth 8t., 





Meneely’ ’s | Bells. 


For Churches, etc. since 1826, 
axe made at *THE MENEEL BELL FOUN- 
PRY,” West Troy, N. Y. New Patent Mountings, 

CaTaLoGcurs Frex. No AGENCIES, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1 

8 Bells of Co 

with the best Rotary 

Fi Fi 


oo 


and . mounted 
langings, for Churches, 


. Farms, Factories, 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully 1 ae 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent F 
Vanduzen & Tif, 102 & 104 E. Second & St. Clo. 


PIANOS. 


WATERS’ Meh PARLOR ORGANS 
re mos? beautiful inatyte 
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pacbeer7 see rT eT AILED, 
‘ds1 Brodivas how York. P.O. Dex 3507. 





Prices and Terms tw 


Extra Indacements Offered. 
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PIANOS. 
Pianos and Organs Rented, and rent allowed towards 
purchasing. 


308 Fulton Street, opposite Johnson, Brooklyn 








oh) ie 
MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED <n ONAPPROACHED 


and excellence by any others. 


THRED TGHEST MEDALS 


«> DIPLOMA OF HONOR + 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


ONLY i n Herope or whi mane om i oe 
a wide sale there. 


ALWAYS suas tie seme 2 2 
at woe organs Mere bona p= henry — 


Declared rey os tt Musicians, in = 
BES x ~ enrivaled. 


ONTAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of N 4 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 





YL with most important improve- 
ments ever ——. cw 
Hee 4 Sones rb 
PhD A at ns. 
PIAR 0-HARP CAB = 
CABIA a- 


EAST, PAYMENTS, 27= am as 
pes ae and Gyenion, pris partic- 
Address MASON & 

BOB- 


poh care, NEW YORK; or 8 & & 





SILVER CAROLS 


ONE MILLION 


one gas Youth will be singing from this last, sages 
best DAY-SCHOOL, ING, BOOK by July, 
137, if sales increase as r coming six 


idly during we 
months as in the six monthe jest al- 





IF YOU HAVE, any impediment in your oe 
state your case, inclose stamp and anes address, C 
Hovegrox, Batavis, N, ¥ 





ready by hundreds of the post ches s in the R. r ant 
d by the ee. & | cathe 
Ask your bookseller for = « d 50 cents br comple 
copy. Specimen pages 


W.W. WHITNEY, TOLEDO,0. 





Our weaving capacity is 
now 58,500 CORSETS 
daily, or a yearly 
aggregate of 


1,700,000. 


These Corsets have met 
the dcmand of the timcs in 
giving a PERFECT AND 
SUBATANIIAL CORSET 
@t PANIC RATES, Their 
eminently superior qual- 
ity has been more and 
more appreciatcd, and 
without question they 
Fg now the most popu=- 








made. ist. Because they are 
Perfect in fit, while flexible 
tothe natura movements of 
the form.” 2d. They are sty 
lish, durable and luxurious 
towear. 8d. Being woven 
without scam, and in per= 
fectsymmetry ofshape,their 
‘stay properticsare unappro. 
j ached. Our new improved [ 
qualities have one of the & 
labels here printed in Gold 
and Black—take no other— 
cut these out and compare 
—beware cf counterfeits— 
gp ba mk aoe foria which our 
goods have, was neverp uced by weaving until the invention of 
Wonderful PATENT Loom, while their ouuallapter is attested by the Gold 
and Silver Medals awarded us, as well as the continually increasing 
demand. If your dealer does not keep them, send for our circular. 


UNITED STATES CORSET CO,, 
NEW YORK, P. 0. ROX 4928. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


— STEEL 


“tS 



















PENS. 


No. 605. 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, _ 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW-YORK. 


OFFICE; 75 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. J. T. BENEDICT'’S 


BOARDING AND GAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, N, Y. 








THE COURSE OF STUDY includes all the branches requisite for the Moral, Ment2" 
and Physical education of Young Ladies. 
THE PRIMARY COURSE is adapted for children from four to nine years of age 
THE ACADEMIC COURSE embraces all the necessary fundamental branches ¢. ; 
English education. 

THE COLLEGIATE COURSE of four years‘includes the branches taught in the 
aghest Collegiate Institutions fot the education of Young Ladies. 
A POST GRADUSTE COURSE, for Young Ladies who continue their reading in 
the direction of History, the higher Mathematics. Languages, Literature, etc. 
The facilities furnished for the acquirement ot Modetn Languages are unsurpassed. 
Special attention is given to Music, Drawing and Painting. 
COURSE OF LECTURES are delivered by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., and other 
eminent scholars, on Ethics, History, Literature, Science and Art. 
For instruction in English, French and Latin, terms per annum are, for, Day Pupils, 
from $69 to $225 ; for Family Pupils, Board anc Tuition, $800. 
The current year begins October 1st. 
I take great Caan = in testifying to the ability of Mrs. J. T. ‘Benedict as an instructor 


and guide to 2 yours | ies, Her views of education I conside just, while her large 
experience pane, ey ae omen =. Her sound j ent, her well-furnished 
mind, her con s ar her patient iqf@ustryare the highest attribute: 
of the teather HOWARD CROSBY 


Reference is made also to Rev. William Taylor, 
Robinson, D.D., New York ; 
Esq., New York. Cit 

Jersey 


PEOPLE’S LINE FOR ALBANY. 


THE LARGEST AND Most MAGNIFICENT-RIVER STEAMERS. IN THE WORLD. 


The St. John, Drew and Dean Richmond. 
NE. of the abéve steamers will leave Pier 41 N. R,, foot Canal street, DAILY (SUN- 
DAYS excepted,) at 6 o'clock, arriving at Albany in time to connect with trains for 
Saratoga apd North and West points. Returning—leave Alnar ot 8p. m., oron the ar 
rival of connecting trains from the West, N and East. ugh tickets cam be had 
at the office on the wharf, and checked to destination ; also, at Dodd’s — 
reight 


D.D., New York ; Rev. Charles * 

Rev. John Worcesfef, D.D., Burlington, Vt.; A. S. Hatch 
3 M, Bates, Esq. ; J. M. Williams, Esq., Chicago, Il. ; 

ity. N. J.; Walter Carter, Esq., of Carter & Bros., New York. 





office, 944 Broadway, At Fifth Avenue Hotel, and No 4 Court street , Brooklyn. 
received until the hour of departure. 


N. B.—State rooms warmed by steam in coo] months. Meals served on the Euro 





pean plap. , ee 





